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OFF THE EDITOR’S CHEST 


hg D wails of anguish arose from Administratior 
officials and certain sections of the press when the 
House of Representatives of the 82nd Congress voted to 
end price and credit controls over nearly all consumers’ 
commodities this past June. Tears were shed orally) 
and in print for the ‘poor housewife” and the “honest 
workingman.”’ Congress was vehemently taken to task 
for its “‘to-hell-with-the-« onsumer”™ attitude. Although 
consumers by and large were generally apathetic to the 
particular legislation in question, sufficient uproar was 
produced to persuade Congress to « xtend some form of 
controls until April 30, 1953. The joint committee o 
the House and Senate decided it was the better part 
political wisdom to continue at least a semblance 

= ‘price controls.” 

It is a widely known, broadly recognized fact that 
agood many American consumers are easily taken in bya 
label. Many of our worthy lawmakers, aware of this 
tendency, were evidently fearful that in an election 





year their political opponents would make it appear 
that in doing away with an ineffective, clumsy piece 
of economic red tape, they were somehow responsible 
Sfor the present inordinately high prices of most of th 
things consumers buy, particularly food. No doubt 
S{rom the point of view of getting elected, the Congress 
men were right. Many intelligent people, who might 
be expected to know better, have blindly supported 
fany measure tagged “‘‘price control,’’ whatever its pro 
Pvisions, and practical effect, and have exhibited a some- 
what primitive belief that any price control law is bette: 
Sthan nothing, at least in its psychological effect for 
keeping prices down. Nothing, ol course, could be 
further from the truth. Price control measures are no 
more effective in preventing inflation than was the 
Coue method of treating ill-health, a popular fad ot 
some years back. One might as well paraphrase the 
Coue incantation as “Every day in every way, prices 
are going lower and lower."’ Economically speaking, 
price control laws and regulations are in a class with 
attempting to cure sick people with a medicine man's 
chant and rites. 

It is a pity that those who are so vocal in their sup 
port of price control measures do not live in a small 
town where they would have an opportunity to see just 
how much work and effort, not to mention the expense 
of extra help, is involved in carrying out the contro 
regulations, making calculations, keeping records, and 
filling out complex forms. Add to these costs the 

(Continued on page 27 
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Consumers’ Research functions to provide unbiased 
information on goods bought by ultimate consumers 
For their benefit (mot for business or industry) and 
solely with the funds they provide, CR carries on tests 
and research on a wide variety of goods, materials, 
and appliances, and publishes the findings in CR 
Bulletin. Consumers’ Research is a non-profit in- 
stitution, and is organized and operates as a scientific, 
technical, and educational organization 

Scientific and Technical Staff and Editors: F. J 
Schlink, R. Joyce, D. C. Aten, M. C. Phillips, Erma 
A. Hinek, F. X. Hinek, and A. R. Greenleaf. Edi- 
torial Assistants: Mary F. Roberts and B. Beam 
Business Manager: C. D. Cornish 
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The Consumers’ Observation Post 


SEVERAL WARNINGS of the dangers of side reactions from the use of 
antibiotics have been sounded by competent physicians this past year. 

These so-called "miracle drugs" have a hazardous aspect so serious that the 
Federal Food and Drug Administration has made a nation-wide investigation 
of one of them, chloramphenicol, which is known under the trade name of 
"Chloromycetin." The drug, which is one of those certified by the F. & D. 
Admin. before it can be shipped interstate, is widely used for a number of 
bacterial infections. Following the report of several deaths due to a 
blood disorder called “aplastic anemia" caused by chloromycetin, the Jour- 
nal of the American Medical Association has advised physicians to be on the 
alert for unfavorable reactions from its use. As CR has warned before, 
antibiotics are comparatively new and full understanding of their limita- 
tions and dangers will come only with trial over a period of years. They 
should be taken only when deemed absolutely necessary and only when ordered 
by a physician skilled in their use 

HOW MUCH DOES IT COST? That is a question most consumers want an- 
swered nowadays before they let themselves become interested in a purchase 
of any major importance. Failure to give at least some indication of the 
retail price is an outstanding weakness that considerably reduces the ef- 
fectiveness of a high percentage of advertisements appearing in magazines 
like the Saturday Evening Post, according to one advertising trade journal. 
CR has frequently experienced great difficulty in getting a simple answer 
by mail to a request for information about the price of some particular 
article. All too often our inquiry brings a circular or catalog with a 
detailed description that does not indicate prices, and a statement that a 
salesman will call or telephone in a few days. There may be times when 
such a visit is desired and useful, but frequently a decision must first be 
made whether the article is within the price range the prospective cus- 
tomer will care to pay. On that point no salesman is needed, or welcome. 

* * * 

CHLOROPHYLL has been so overworked as a "magical" ingredient of almost 
anything you can think of that one of the foremost trade journals in the 
drug and cosmetic fields comments that the situation has gotten completely 
out of hand. It is being used in chewing gum, dog food, socks, shoe lin- 
ings, cigarettes, shampoos, tooth pastes, and deodorants. The conclusions 
to be drawn from scientific research into the effectiveness of chlorophyll 
are extremely limited. Preparations containing chlorophyllin (a form of 
chlorophyll) have been used successfully for certain deodorizing functions, 
normal tissue repair, and relief of itching in wounds and skin infections. 
The effectiveness of chlorophyllin asa systemic deodorant and breath 
sweetener is still highly doubtful. As the drug trade journal put it: 
"Chlorophyll has already been so mishandled by many who are looking for a 
fast dollar through its incorporation in all sorts of products that it has 
become good for a laugh in business, in the home, and over the radio and 
television." 

> oe ae 

SPECIAL SALES of upholstery materials and reupholstering of furniture 
can be something of a gamble, if the experience of one CR subscriber is 
typical. Last January when such sales were being widely advertised, our 
subscriber considered prices ranging from $89 to $250 for having a sofa re- 
done and finally settled on a $250 job to be carried out by one of the bet~- 
ter New York department stores. The workmanship was so sloppy that the 
customer felt he could not have done worse had he accepted the cheapest 
quotation. In fact, the store’s representative admitted that it was not a 
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first-class job, but a special one done by an outside workman for the sale. 
Our subscriber was still trying to get an adjustment on the unsatisfactory 
transaction at last writing and he hoped that other CR subscribers would be 


put on notice by his experience. - 

PROPER WRAPPING OF FOODS stored in the home freezer or locker is es- 
sential for good results. Among the suggestions made by Purdue University 
Extension Service are: avoid ordinary butcher papers for wrapping food 
because they are not treated to be resistant to the passage of moisture; 
relative good protection is afforded by waxed locker papers; still better 
is moistureproof cellophane. For lengthening the storage period of fish, 
cut poultry, and pork’ tenderloin which are readily affected by oxidation 
and loss of moisture, cellophane protected by a stockinette or a carton is 
recommended by the Purdue experts. 


o * 


ARTIFICIAL FINGERNAILS are sold under the name of Ne-Tebs, and it is 
reported that their use is increasing. Those women, however, who may be 
under the illusion that it is simpler to have a set of false nails affixed 
for an important occasion than to apply a coat of nail lacquer, should 
consider the plight of a lady who had unhappy results from her experiment 
After wearing the artificial nails one day, she removed them and noted a 
blue discoloration of all her nails. In a short space of time her finger 
tips and nail bed were so irritated as to require a physician’s attention 
The nail disturbance was described as similar to the nail disorders caused 
by "base coats" reported in 1948, according to Dr. Gerald M. Frumess, Dr 
Henry M. Lewis, and Dr. Egbert J. Henschel, all of Denver. 

> * > 

AS PLANS FOR THE NEW 1953 AUTOMOBILES get under way, one trend that is 
noticeable is the drive for bigger and better horsepower. One observer re- 
ports that the first 200-horsepower engine may make its appearance in a 
stock car this next year. The automotive engineers disclaim any responsi- 
bility for this trend, indicating that their chief concern is with greater 


efficiency. The blame, they intimate, is to be laid at the door of the 
sales department. Just what use a 200-horsepower engine ‘is in a passenger 
car in areas where a speed limit of 50 miles per hour needs to be more 
strictly enforced in the interest of life and limb is certainly a question 
for the thoughtful motorist to ponder (and thoughtful manufacturers, if 
there be some who do not let the sales department determine major company 


policies). 


* * * 


INSECTICIDES mixed with paint or floor wax have not given satisfactory 
results, according to experienced pest exterminators. Nor can insecticides 
be applied successfully in whitewash. To be effective, an insecticide 
should be applied after the paint, wax, or whitewash has hardened, other- 
wise the coating blankets its activity. The application in such wholesale 
fashion, however, of DDT, chlordane, and lindane are not recommended be- 
cause of their toxic qualities. 

THE LABELS OF FUR COATS sold this fall will carry the proper name of 
the animals from which they are made. The Fur Products Labeling Act became 
effective. on August 9, 1952. No longer can dyed and processed rabbit be 
called sable coney, northern seal, black sealine, or spotted lapin. The 
Federal Trade Commission charged with enforcing the new act has issued a 
Fur Products Name Guide which lists rabbit and hare as the only permissible 
names for rodentia leporidae. Hudson-dyed seal is not to be found on the 
list and presumably will be labeled "muskrat," although the latter term has 
an entirely different association for most women. Lamb may carry the ad- 
jective "Persian," "Broadtail," or "Mouton" in appropriate cases. 

x 

CONSUMER SURVEYS have long been criticized by Consumers’ Research as 

frequently meaningless or distorted in their application and interpreta- 
(The continuation of this section is on page 33) 
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SEWING MACHINES 


HERE was a time when all sewing machines 
were much alike. All of them did “straight 
sewing’ and when attachments were used would 
do certain kinds of hemming, shirring, ruffling 
and tucking also. Machines used in factories 
of course, are built in a wide variety ol designs 
for all sorts of Sper ial high speed productior 
uses and designed to do a great many special 
sewing operations, such as the imitation of hand 
embroider Now tancy embroidery can be 
done with a sewing machine of the home typ« 
On some of the machines embroidering is done 
alter dropping the feed or covering it with a 
metal plate. When this is done and the tension 
is adjusted and the presser foot removed, it is 
possible to darn or to embroider lancy mono 
grams or do any number of “‘freehand”’ stitches 
Practice is required, of course 
Zig-zag stitching can be done on a good man 
machines by an attachment that shifts the cloth 
Such stitching is also done, however, on ma 
chines that have a zig-zag action controlled b 
i built-in mechanism that shifts the needle 
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Photograph shows some of the various stitches that can be 
made by a “‘zig-zag"’ sewing machine. These were made 
by the Pfaff 130-6. The stitches referred to in the listing 
of this machine appear at the right of the buttonhole, which 
is at the center of the picture 


Zig-Zag Machines 


On zig-zag machines an | 


idjustment can le 
made so the needle moves trom side to side as 
the material moves forward. The width of the 
zig-zag can be varied by regulating a control 
lever In addition, the position of the needk 
can be changed to the left or right of the usual 
one so the machine can do zig-zag stitching in 
one of two or three positions without need for 
moving the cloth. Some of the stitches which 
can be made by these machines are shown in the 
illustration Zig-zag stitching, if done with 
imagination and ‘by someone with an artisti 
sense, has a lot of possibilities for making things 
look pretty 
allowing for the use of two needles or more, such 
as the Viking, Borletti, or the Pfaff, still more 
variations are possible 

Most zig-zag stitchers are foreign made 
Italy come the Borletti and the Necchit: from 
from Sweden 


If the machine has an attachment 


From 


Germany the Anker and the Pfaff 
the Viking; and from Switzerland the Bernina 
Until recently, there were no American-madk 
zig-zag machines being sold in this country 
rhe Singer Sewing Machine Company, which 
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Table | 


Br ind and n odel No 


Color and finish 


Weight in case 44 Ib 


ype of mechanism scillating illating 


l round belt 


ype of drive round be 
Position ot bobbin 


Numbered tension ad 
justment 


Sews forward and reverse | ve 


Stop to equalize forward 
and reverse stitches 


yes; but pres 


Hinged presser foot sure not 


justable 
Control to drop feed 
Zig Zag control 
No. of positions ot needle | 2 


Maximum width of zig 
zag stitch 


Switch for light and 
motor light 


Rheostat control foot; stepped | knee 


sold a zig-zag machine in Europe for a number 
of years, began marketing one here a few months 
ago, after the machines included in this test 


were obtained 


Ihe zig-zag machines are expensive and cost 
about $100 more than 


straight-sewing machine 


a first-quality rotary 

Whether or not one 
is worth the extra $100 depends on whether or 
not it is practical for the particular homemaker 
buying it, not merely upon first consideration 
but for customary and regular use after the 
novelty has worn off here is no doubt that 
straight or plain stitching will be what a home- 


maker will use most 
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Zig-Zag Machine 


lever on front | knob on back 


knee; smooth | foot; stepped | foot 


s, Physical Characteristics 


= 
Sorlett 


ZZ-2000 Vecchi BU 
black 


smooth smooth 


green 


lever on front | lever on front | lever on front | lever on front 


ee) in 


light light 


smooth | foot: smooth 


Free-Arm Portable Machines 


Even some straight-sewing machines look dif- 


ferent nowadays, for some of them have an open 
arm which allows sleeves or socks to be slipped 
over it and thus to be sewed as easily as flat 
material. 
vantage in a number of dressmaking operations. 
Che first popular machine of this design sold in 
this country was the Swiss-made E/na. Another 
Swiss machine, the Bernina, and the German- 


This free arm has a particular ad- 


made Anker are now available The American 
firm, National Sewing Machine Company, makes 
an open-arm model sold by Montgomery Ward 
& Co 
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Table Ii 


Brand and model No 


( olor ind finish 


Extension 


We ight in cas 


yy of mechanisn 
Dy pe ol drive 
Position of bobbin 


Bobbin il serted ire 


Numbers 


ustment 


d tensior 


Sews torward and 


Stop to equalize fe 


ind reverse st 


Hinged presser 


/ 


Control to « rop fe 


Switch for 
motor 


Rheostat control 


Japanese-Made Machines 


In the past year or two there have been a nun 
ber of machines of Japanese manufacture sold in 
America. Their retail prices in the United States 


are from $50 up depending on the accessories 
ind the cabinet or the carrving case with whicl 
they are supplied in this countrn 

these machines have been the 
the Prac 


have been sold under 


A number of 


subject of investigation by Federal 


Commission because they 
trade names or brands used by manufacturers 
of well-known 


Cadillac, Admiural, 


American appliances, such as 


lloover, Eureka, Universa 


CONSUMERS’ 


- Free-Arm Portables, Physical Characteristics 


and Zenith. One of the ncipal com 


merchandising o 


pri 


Vajestic, 


plaints about th these ma 
chines is that in many cases the buyer is not in 
formed that the machine is of Japanese, and not 
American, manufacture 

So tar ; ( 
Japanese-macde 


only a few factories in Japan, but when received 


onsumers’ Research could learn 


machines are manufactured in 


in the United States they are sold under a great 


variety of brand names It is almost impossible 


to know which machines were made by what 


companies, but ¢ 
Japanese make, the Sewmor, which was thought 


R did obtain one machine of 


to be representative of the Japanese-made ma 
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Borlettt 
BCD-1002 


Brand and model No 
inker RR 


blac k 


smooth 


green 


Color and finish smooth 


Weight in case 40% Ib 


Type of mechanism oscillating 


Type of drive round belt round belt 


Position of bobbin vertical vertical 
Numbered tension ad- 


justment 
Sews forward and reverse 


Stop to equalize forward 
ind reverse stitches 


H nged presser loot 
(Control to drop feed 
Cover for feed 


Switch for light an 
motor 


Rheostat control 


chines currently being imported for sale in the 
U.S 

Some of these machines are sold with the claim 
that the parts are interchangeable with Ameri 
can-made parts, and one of CR’s sewing machine 
consultants believes that this is true in some 
There is, however, no way in which the 
she can only rely 


Cases. 
consumer can be sure of this; 
on her dealer, and she must therefore be sure 
that the dealer is one of standing and reliability, 
with a reputation to maintain. The consumer 
should expect that the advertising will in some 
cases be misleading. For example, ‘“‘an Ameri- 
can-made cabinet console machine’ may be an 
advertiser's way of saying that the cabinet is 
American-made, without commitment as to the 


sewing machine itself, 


How Lock-Stitch Machines Operate 


All of the machines discussed make a lock 
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Table III — Stratght-Sevmms 


Coronado Free-Westing 
Prudence Domestic 151 house ALC Kenmore 49 
brown 


brown 


black; 
crinkle 


brown: 
crinkle smooth smooth 
head only 


37% Ib 7 Ib 1514 Ib 


rotary full” rotary 


imiction inetion 


vertical vertical vertica 


stepped toot stepped 


stitch. They use two threads; the upper one is 
fed from a spool and the lower one from a bob- 
bin. Lock-stitch machines are classed as rotary, 
oscillator, or vibrator machines, according to 
the way in which the shuttle which holds the 
bobbin operates. The machine that operates 
most smoothly at all speeds is the rotary. The 
so-called “full” rotary, in which the shuttle 
makes two complete rotations for each stitch, 
has some advantages over the rotary in which 
the shuttle makes just one rotation per stitch 
Ihe oscillator machine is next in order of smooth 
operation and a vibrator machine is least desir- 
able from a mechanical standpoint because the 
machine itself vibrates much more at high speeds 
than any of the others. 

Electrically-driven machines have the power 
transmitted in several different ways. The most 
desirable is the enclosed gear drive, for this gives 
smooth operation, relatively free from trouble and 
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Montgomery 
Ward 

25 NS-1651 

brown 


crinkle 


3534 Ib 


imction 


vertical 


light 


Imection 


vertical 


, a Physical Characteristics 


New He me 
AHC 


brown 


smooth 


38h, Ib 


full” rotary 


iriction 


vertical 


Sew Gem 215 


brown 


crinkle 


351 Ib 


full 


round bel 


horizontal 


light 


foot stepped too smooth foot: smooth foot smooth 


maintenance problems. Other drives which are 
satisfactory but not so desirable are the friction 


drives using a rubber-covered disk, and belt drives. 


Features to Look for on Machines 

To make a stitch properly, the tensions on the 
upper and lower threads must be properly bal- 
anced and adjusted. The ease with which this 
adjustment can be made is important, and a 
numbered tension regulator is helpful. Some 
manufacturers claim that on their machines up- 
per tensions are automatic under various condi- 
tions (that is with different thread sizes and 
thicknesses of materials), but CR knows of no 
machine which does not occasionally need a 
tension adjustment. A stitch length regulator 
is useful even if the numbers on it do not corre- 
If the 


seamstress is particular about the appearance of 


spond to the number of stitches per inch. 


her work, she will want to have a machine which 
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Wanamaker 
National 
Sewmor 404 Singer 201-2 | Singer 221-1 Model A 


black ack 


smooth smooth 


black 


smooth 


ad only, 
19% Ib 25 Ib 


oscillating ‘ full” rotary 


round belt 


horizontal 


light 


toot smooth 


provides a control that regulates the reverse 
stitch to the same length as the forward one; 
this should not slip out of adjustment as it is 
moved from the forward to the reverse sewing 
positions and back again 

Some women consider the position of the bob- 
bin a matter Round bob- 
bins are found in either the horizontal or vertical 


ol importance. 
positions. The vertical position has some ad- 
vantages in operation, but the horizontal posi- 
and remove the 


makes it easier to insert 


It is sometimes difficult or impossible 


tion 
bobbin 
to insert a bobbin in the vertical position in the 
machine without lifting the entire sewing head 
and tipping it back. This is particularly incon- 
venient if the machine is a heavy one 

Many women will want their machine to have 
a means for adjusting the pressure of the presser 
foot to allow for easy sewing over materials of all 


thicknesses A hinged presser loot ts helpful in 
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\ < ontrol to drop 
will allow the 


sewing over pins and gathers 
the feed (or a cover for the feed 
material to be moved about freely under the 
needle for darning. An extra spool pin to hold a 
spool of thread when winding the bobbin is con 
Missed on some machines is a thread 
Useful, but not avail- 


venient 
cutter on the presser loot 
able on any mat hine CR knows about, would be 
some sort of an indicator to show when the 
thread in the bobbin is about to run out 

A sewing light on a machine is convenient for 
threading the needle, and to be most useful 
should be so placed that when the needle is being 
threaded the operator's hand will not cast a 
shadow on the eve. Sew machine lights do 
sufficient illumination for sewing 


however, and an additional light source is alwavs 


not provide 


required 
It is important that the rheostat controls 
speed of the electric motor 


Ventilat- 


ing slots, if present, should be so small that the 


which regulate the 
should be easy and comfortable to use 


blades of scissors, for example, could not be 


thrust inside by an inquisitive child and mak 


contact with electrically live parts. Some rheo 


stat controls are “ste pped others are cont 


ous Che stepped controls incre: the speed by 
increments and may be less desirabk 


than the continuous controls which give a del 


specif 


cate ind more gradual control of the speed Th it 
IS Esper ially desir ible wher | iW the mat hine 
and if the machine is to be operated at slow 
speeds frequently or for a considerable time 
One thing that many women fail to const 
in selecting a machine is the color and fini 
A smooth surface is easier 
bright surface may reflect light 
long periods of sewing uncomfortable. Similarh 
a light-colored machine with a shiny finish might 
prove objectionable \ crackle-finish reflects 
less light but its rough surface is difficult to 
clean. The most desirable finish is probably a 
smooth one which has been finished ‘matte 
so as to reflect very little light, such as was found 


on the Free- Westinghouse machine tested 


Instruction Books, Guarantees, 
and Service 


The housewife who is considering purchasing 


a machine should take time to look over the in- 
struction book. One of the home economists 
who sewed on the machines for CR found it diffi- 
cult to follow some instruction books, though 
she has had years of experience on many different 
Attachments should be well illus- 
\ sewing 
machine is likely to be used by more than one 


machines. 
trated and their use described clearly. 


member of a family, and if mother doesn't care 
to learn to use the ruffling attachment, for ex- 
ample, her daughter may. It may not always 
be possible to reter questions toa local dealer o1 
demonstrator 
Guarantees should be investigated, particu 
larly on foreign-made machines Che purchase 
of any machine, foreign or American, is open to 
objection unless the consumer has some assur- 
ance that the guarantee will be honored and that 
repair parts and services will be available. There 
is littke doubt that foreign-made machines will 
continue to be sold in this country. The con- 
sumer, however, should buy a machine of foreign 


make only 


she is interested in is in wide sale by responsible 


after satisfving herself that the one 
dealers and that there is a great likelihood of 


her being ible to obtain and buy needles and 
repair parts and obtain service easily and rea- 
sonably Some foreign-made machines can be 
repaired with parts from American-made ma- 
chines, but it is possible that American sewing 
machine repairmen will be unable to repair such 
machines properly where there is a problem ol 


obtainin spare parts 


Cabinets and Cases 


Cabinets for sewing machines 
ind the choice is 
be influenced 

| of furnishings in her home 
should look tor firm seatin 
is n the sew 
ed joints, a pported | 
well ittached 
wires 
being pinched or injured w 
aching | is lowered and are shielded 
of the range of any oil drip, and all conne 
ire likewise proter ted 
Port ible cases are easy to store, but the bases 
ire so light that the machines tend to tip over 
backwards if the sewing heads must be tilted 
for anv reason, as for inserting the bobbin, for 


examplk 


CR’s Study 


CR considers it wise for the homemaker to see 
demonstrations of as many different makes as 
possible and to try the ones she considers most 
liking in the store or at home before 
Ihread the machine, 


to her 
making a final decision 
fill and insert a bobbin, trv the light, the rheo- 
stat control, and: the tension and stitch-length 
controls. Above all, sew with it, not just a little 
but as much as is practicable. This is particu- 


larly important for the woman who already owns 
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a machine in good order, for it may very often 
be the case that she will find her present sewing 
machine with its attachments will do everything 
that she cares to do, just about as well and con- 
veniently as the new machine 

In CR’s recent tests all machines were sewed 
on by a number of people including a home econo- 
mist with special experience and training in 
home sewing. In addition they were examined 
for their engineering and mechanical qualities, 
including probable freedom from breakdown 
after a period of service, and tests were made to 
determine leakage current (which is an indica- 
tion of potential shock hazard) and radio inter- 
ference \ll machines were also given a proof- 
voltage test which indicates the probable safety 
of the electrical insulation after a period of serv- 
ice. All machines but two successfully passed 
the proof-voltage test, and all machines had 
negligible leakage current (a measure of shock 
hazard All the machines were easy or at least 
fairly easy to oil 

Since the White Sewing Machine Corp. was 
out of production for some time early this year, 
it was not possible to obtain recent models of 
We are, therefore, re- 


peating the ratings of models tested in 1949, 


that machine for test 


which, we understand, are still being sold. 
Machines 


of foreign make or origin are indicated bv a 


Ratings are cr52 except as noted 


dagger (t 


Zig-Zag Machines 


All the zig-zag machines but one, the Bernina. 
were heavy See Table | On heavy machines 
it is especially important that the bobbin can be 
inserted without the need of raising the head 
Radio interference was moderate to consider- 
able, except as noted. In sewing tests all failed 
to feed material evenly when set for very short 


zig-zag stitches 


A. Recommended 
Borletti, Model ZZ-2000 (Great Eastern Equipment 
Corp., 297 Mercer St., New York 3) $260 to $380 
Bobbin could be inserted from the top (desirable 
but only with difficulty; some practice required to 
put it im correctly. Zig-zag controls judged easy to 
use and had stops to give positive positions to con 
trol settings. Shielding of rheostat control, fair. (See 
page 10, col. 1.)f 
Necchi Sewing Machine Sales Corp., 164 
25 St., New York 1) $263 to $380. Bobbin can 
be put in from the top without need for lifting head 
Light on swivel arm (convenient Zig-zag controls 
judged easy to use and had stops to give positive 
position to control settings. Control to drop feed 


not so convenient as on other zig-zag machines 


Shielding of rheostat control, fair.t 


Viking, Model 33 (Consolidated Sewing Machine & 
Supply Co., In 1115 Broadway at 25 St., New 
York 10) $260 to $349. Bobbin could be inserted 
only by lifting head Zig-zag controls judged eas) 
to use and had stops to give positive position to con 
trol settings. Control for width of zig-zag stitch had 

two stops which were set by screwdriver (inconveni 

ent); this control also had a release for the stop set 
tings (convenient Shielding of rheostat control 


very good.t 


B. Intermediate 


The following machines were either not so versatik 
or had zig-zag controls that were not so satisfactory as 


those on the other zig-zag machines tested 


19 St 


Anker RZ (Anker Corp. of America, 272 W 
New York 11) $250 to $398. Bobbin could be in 
serted only by lifting head. Light located too close 
to presser foot control Zig Zag controls judged easy 
to use and had stops to give positive positioning of 
control settings. Control for width of zig-zag stitch 
had a release for the stop settings (convenient 
Needle had only two positions, center and right of 
center, not three as on other zig-zag machines 
Shielding of rheostat control, fair.t 
Bernina, Model 125 Bernina Sewing Machine ( 29 
W. 35 St.. New York 1 $249 to $256 (depending 
\ lightweight machine with a free arm 


Light located 


on area) 
Bobbin easily accessible from front 
above the needle in an especially convenient position 
Control for position of needle located on back of 
machine (inconvenient); both zig-zag controls lacked 
stops, which would make some zig-zag work difficult 
to do. Very little radio interference Shielding of 
rheostat control, good.t 
Pfaff 130-6 (Pfaff Sewing Machine Sales ¢ Inc., 820 
New York 14 Bobbin 


can be inserted only by lifting head; some practice 


Greenwich St $250 to $399 


required to put it in correct! Control for position 
of needle not so convenient t se as some others 
would a received at 1- Recon 


This machine r 
Dial-a-Stutch” zig 


mended rating except 
zag control did not maintam t! ame adjustment 
when the position of the needle was changed, making 
some zig-zag work uneven, ie., different width at the 
left and right of center (see illustration und als 
te 


making it necessary when doing straight sewing 
} 


dial” zero again whenever e po n of the needk 
7 


ro 


was changed Shielding of rheostat -” fair 


Free-Arm Machines 


See Table II for physical characteristic 


A. Recommended 


500890 Int 


Elna, Type Sewing Machine 
Co., In 379 “Fifth New York 22 
Only machine tested having a brake stoy 
rheostat arm to avoid overrunning stitches (desirable 
Judged erall t 


best of the open-arm portable ma 


and a separate slow gear 
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little radio interference. Shielding of rheostat con 
trol, good. t 

Anker FA (Anker Corp. of America, 272 W 
New York 11) $150. Bobbin easy to insert though 
in a vertical position, but extension table had to be 
moved. Light located above the needle is in an espe 
cially convenient position. Very little radio inter 

Shielding of rheostat control, good.t 


19 St., 


ference 
Bernina, Model 121 (Bernina Sewing Machine Co., 29 
W. 35 St., New York 1) $179. 
had to be threaded in addition to take-up lever 
Bobbin easy to insert, though in vertical position 
Light located above the needle in an especially con 
Little to moderate radio inter 


Iwo metal evelets 


venient position 

Shielding of rheostat control, good.t 

Montgomery Ward (Cat. No. 85—1982M) $125 
Generally the same machine as the National Rotary 
N50-1190 

National Rotary, Model N50-1190 (National Sewing 
Machine Co., 336 N. Foothill Rd., Beverly Hills 
Calif.) $150 to $160. Operators had some difficulty 
in adjusting tension and therefore in obtaining a 

The single switch to turn off 


ference. 


satisfactory stitch 
the motor as well as the light was judged a conveni 
ence for the homemaker with small children. Con 
siderable radio interference Shielding of rheostat 


control, fair 


Straight-Sewing Machines 


Radio interference was considerable, except 


as noted, 


A. Recommended 


Singer, No. 201-2 (Singer Sewing Machine Co., Singer 
Bidg., 149 Broadway, New York 6) $188 to $336 
Shielding of rheostat control, very good 
ally smooth running at all speeds 

Anker, Model RR’ (Anker Corp. of America 
$250. Bobbin easy to insert from top though in 
vertical position 
foot lever. Shielding of rheostat control, fair.t 

Borletti, Model BCD-1002 (Great Eastern Equipment 
Corp., 297 Mercer St., New York 3) $100. Shield 
ing of rheostat control, very good t 

Free-Westinghouse ALC Custom (Free Sewing Machine 
Co., 7906 Empire State Bldg.. New York 1) $150 
to $250 Moderate radio interference Shielding 
of rheostat control, fair. New Home ALC is similar 

New Home AHC Standard (Free Sewing Machine Co 
$130 to $230. Lamp bulb hard to change. Mod 
erate radio interference. Shielding of rheostat con 
trol, fair. Free-Westinghouse AHC is similar. Model 
AHR, portable, with aluminum version of AJIC head 

(Gellman Mfg. Co., Rock Island 
Bobbin, located at right of nee 

Shielding of rheostat control, fair 


F xCe ption 
$120 to 


Light located too close to presser 


Sew-Gem, Model 215 
Il.) $158 to $270 
dle, easy to mesert 


Sewmor, Mcdel 404 (Consolidated Sewing Machine & 
Supply Co., Inc.) $105 to $190. A Japanese-made 
machine. Shielding of rheostat control, very good.t 

Singer, No. 221-1 ‘Featherweight’ Portable (Singer 
Sewing Machine Co.) $150 to $204. Machine “walks” 
when high speed is used. Moderate radio interference 
Shielding of rheostat control, very good 

White, Head 77 (White Sewing Machine Corp., Main 
and Elm Sts., Cleveland 1) $149 to $254. Vertical 

Weight of head, 31 Ib. cr49 


rotary; friction drive 


B. Intermediate 


The following machines were the equivalent of the 
1-rated machines in many respects; they were, how 
ever, judged somewhat less convenient or satisfactor, 


in use 


Model 45 4501 (Gamble Skogmo, 
Minneapolis 3) $120 
No control to drop 


Coronado Prudence 
Inc., 15 N. 8 St., 
numbers on tension regulator 


No setting 

feed. Shielding of rheostat control, fair. Essentially 
the same machine as the National R40 

Kenmore, Model 49 (Sears, Roebuck & Co $130 to 
$230 The reverse and stitch-length adjustment 

The stop for the stitch 

length was such that it was difficult to return to 


found inconvenient to use 


prior position after reverse stitching. Had nylon 
feed dog cam, which showed some signs of wear at 
the end of CR’'s studies 
replace if a new cam should be required 
Wontgomery Ward, Model 25 NS-1651 
Ward's Cat. No. 85—1651 Y) $105 
above needle in a convenient position 
No control to drop 


would, however, be easv to 


(Montgomery 

Light located 
No setting 

numbers on tension regulator 

feed. Shielding of rheostat control, fair. Essentially 
the same as the Coronado, except for arrangement of 
light 

Vational R40 (National Sewing Machine Co $139 
to $275. No setting numbers on tension regulator 
No control to drop feed. Essentially the same as 
the Coronado and Wards 1651. 

Vew Home LLC Challenger (Free Sewing Machine Co 
$100 (portable). Lacked light and stop on stitch 
regulator and control to drop feed 

Free-Westinghouse LLC is 


Shielding of 
rheostat control, fair 
similar 

White, Head 43 (White Sewing Machine Corp.) $173 
to $212 Vertical rotary Weight ol 
head, 27 Ib. cr49 


friction drive 


C. Not Recommended 


Domestic, Model 151 (Domestic Sewing Mac hine,Co ' 
Inc., Main Ave. at Elm St., N.W., Cleveland 1) 
$110 to $213. Motor failed proof-voltage test, an 
indication of imperfect electrical insulation. Shield 
ing of rheostat control, fair 

Wanamaker National, Model A (National Sewing Ma 
chine Co.) $100 Little radio inter 

Failed proof-voltage test (poor insulation 


Lacked reverse 
ference 


in lamp socket). Manufacture has been discontinued 
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The New Carpets 





CR Tests Wool, Cotton, and Synthetics 


HEN the price of carpet wool climbed 

from 70 cents a pound in November 1949 
to something like $2.40 in the spring of 1951 and 
consumers showed sturdy resistance to corre- 
sponding increases in prices of the finished prod- 
uct, the major rug manufacturers felt compelled 
to make some extensive changes in their products 
It should be noted that the tough, coarse wool 
needed for rugs is not grown in the United States, 
which produces the finer, softer wool suitable for 
apparel The chief source of supply has been 
Argentina, from which we get more than half 
of our carpet wool, with the remainder coming 
from India, Pakistan, Scotland, Syria, 
Tibet, and New Zealand. Formerly some wool 
came from China, but little, if any, trickles from 


Iraq, 


behind the Bamboo Curtain today. The price 
of wool, which fluctuates according to political 
and economic trends abroad, has become such a 
gamble that many carpet manufacturers are 
convinced that the problem of supplying the con- 
sumer’s demand for inexpensive or moderateiy- 
priced rugs can be solved only by turning to 


synthetic fibers, with perhaps some use of 
cotton. 

The fiber that is currently much in demand is 
rayon, not the type used for garments, but a 
special short staple, heavier fiber that can be 
crimped to provide resilience The advantages 
claimed for carpet rayon are that it can be made 
uniformly according to specifications, where wool 
varies considerably and must be blended from 
several types or sources to obtain the desired 
properties rhe rayon fiber is smooth, nearly 
round in shape, and so has no pockets that catch 
dirt. It is pure white and therefore takes dyes 
clearly It 


Ihe chief obstacle to extensive use of the 


is not susceptible to damage by 
moths 
heavy-duty rayon has been its shortage of pro- 
duction Plant expansion, however, is taking 
place as producers become convinced that the 
trend toward use of rayon in carpets is not 


something temporary or that rayon will not ceas* 
to be an important factor when the price of 
wool is restored to a reasonable fizure 

More than the 
synthetics in rugs has been the rise in popularity 


spectacular appearance of 


of cotton. Small rugs for bathroom and bedroom 
have long been used, partly because they could 
More rec ntly, 
however, cotton has been woven in the widths 


be easily washed at home 
known as broadloom and sold for wall-to-wall 
installations It has been estimated that, in 
1952, cotton carpets will account for about hall 
of the volume done by the wool and ravon rug 
the « 
makers will turn out half as many cott 


manufacturers In other words, 
and carpets as wool and synthetics. One ad 
vantage claimed for cotton carpets is that they 
are less expensive than the wool and rayon 
produc ts, although it should be not “~l that good 
cottons are by no means cheap rhe woven 
cotton carpets in a loop twist or cut pile sell 
from $6.95 to $9.95 per square yard and even 
higher. The chief appeal, aside from price, has 
been “‘warm’”’ colors in a wider range than were 
available in wool 

In earlier days, it was customary to discuss the 
careful selection of good rugs tor the home in 
terms of weave construction. The more common 
weaves were Wilton, Brussels, Axminster, and 


Velvet 


loom and may include as many as six different 


Wilton carpeting is woven on a Jacquard 
colored yarns. It has a close solid weave with a 
short 
design are carried from one part of the pattern to 


“cut” pile. The colored yarns used in the 


the other by being woven in the back. which 
helps to make the carpet thick and resilient 
to Wilton except that the 
loops on the face of the carpet are not cut \x- 


Brussels is similar 


minster is a construction that lends itself readily 
well-made Ax- 
minsters will be found in the higher price ranges 


to inexpensive rugs, although 


as well. It has a cut pile, with most of its yarn 
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on the surface. The tufts of the pile are attached 
to the weft and crosswise backing in individual 
Rugs of this construction can be rolled 
only in Velvet is 
Velvet loom and has a cut pile that is lower than 
Wilton It fiber than 
W ilton, however, and is usually one color The 
best qualities of Velvet rugs resemble \ ilton and 


lo« ps 


one direction woven on a 


less surface 


requires 


are usually less expensive 


These terms are only occasionally found in 


advertising or sales booklets today Phe popular 
rhis 


proviled it has been woven 
widths of 9 


type of rug is referred to as ‘“‘broadloom.” 


may be any weave, 
on a loom that produces carpet in 
feet or more. The popularity of seamless carpets 
in most sections of the country has forced most 
of the big carpet manufacturers to invest in the 
larger looms, some of which run to 18 feet 
wide. 

The rugs that have been discussed so far are all 
woven rugs which are more expensive to make 
than those which have tufts that are punched 
a backing, \ study in 
Fortune Magazine in 1948 
mented that the non-woven rugs did not have the 
and that their life 
two to hive vears 
the Olson Rug 
York, Chicago 
doubl 


Phe 


materials used are old carpets, rags, and clothing 


through such as burlap 


September com 


durability of woven wool 


expectancy was only 
Another 
Co., 


and 


type ol rug is sold by 
with establishments in New 
san 


construction 


Francisco rhe rugs have a 


faced and ire reversible 
and the prospective customer is urged to bundk 
up her old blankets, sweaters, drapes, et: 
freight at the 


ship them to the company by 
company's expens The Olson sales literature 


in earlier days tended to leave the impressio 


with the uncritical reader that the rug she might 
order would be made from her own materials 
Some ve the 


looked into the matter 


Federal Trade Commission 


ind ordered the Olson Co 


ars ago, 


to discontinue the use of advertising that tended 
to create the belief that customers ordering rugs 
made their old 

receive rugs made in whole or in part from such 
because the claim was not true. The 
July 1952) states that if 
the prospective purchaser does not have suffi 
desired size, the 


to be from materials would 
materials 


current Olson catalog 


cient material for a rug of the 
company will furnish the additional 
needed at 50 cents a pound 
rug is listed as $64.39 when the customer fur 


amount 
Che price of a9 x 12 


nishes 46 pounds of materia 

In the days when wool was the fiber chiefly 
used in rugs, it was fairly well established that 
wearing quality or durability of a particular rug 
was roughly proportional to the amount of wool 
foot, with some effect from the 


per square 
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quality of backing and the kind of underlay used 
the National Bureau of 
Herbert Ff 
the 


Extensive research by 
Standards the direction of 
Schiefer has indicated that 
pile in a wool rug appears to be the chief factor 


under 
the density of 
of importance. In general, the findings indicate 
that the expected wear life of a carpet is approx- 
the 
density squared and the height of the pile 


pile 
rhe 


work that produced this conclusion, however, was 


imately proportional to product of 


all done on wool carpets and there is some ques- 
tion whether it holds true for blends of wool and 


for all-rayon, and for cotton 


Bureau of Standards contemplates further 


ravon, 
Vhe 


study on the 


carpets 
new fibers to determine their wear 
life 

In the absence of unbiased data such as the 
proposed study by the Bureau of Standards, it 
is necessary to turn to the trade for opinions on 
he advantages have already been 
With 


one manutacturer s representative 
with 


the new rugs 
briefly 


tages, 


mentioned respect to disadvan- 


offered 
the observation that rugs mad svntheti 


varns are about as durable as wool or cotton, but 


they are somewhat inferior to wool in resisting 


crushing. One company that produces a line of 
carpets made of 100 percent synthetic fiber has 
that the 


than wool, but another 


found varn used is actually stronger 


manulacturer notes that 
rug is best produced in the informal 
the 


the all-rayvon 


shaggy-tvpe of construction becaus short 


napped smooth carpet is likely to show loot 


prints \n expert rug cleaner has noted that the 
sheen on a new cotton rug due to mercerization 
will be lost with wear and disappear 


the cleaned H 


tton soils more quickly than wool, although he 


entirely 


when has found that 


rug 1s 
that it is a fallacy to say that pastels 
Thev just the 
Some retailers have reported that 
and 


pomts out 
show 


soil more than dark colors 


curt 
cotton rues look “‘beaten down” 
ilter 


SOOnCT 
with wear, 
their use suffers in com- 


that appearance 


parison with wool carpet 
Phe 


carpet 


ispect of durability is played down by the 
trade as something ol secondary, 
bolstered by i 
Roper in 1948 of 
that 56 


impor- 
This attitu is survey 
Elmo 


which 


tance 
consumer 
the 


ade by 


attitudes found percent of 


the 


carpet 27 


people questioned gave color as major 


consideration in buying a percent 


mentioned and texture as important; 
while soilability and durability rated 6 percent 
and 5 (Other 
amounted to 6 percent \nother summing up 
of the that 80 
chiefly style, 
texture, 


serviceability 


pattern 


percent, respectively factors 


study indicated percent were 


interested in color, design, and 


while only 20 percent looked for good 


If this stuc'y is to be taken at its 


> 
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Center: Top Left 
Top Right 
Lower*Left 
Lower Right 


Outside Circle: 
(Caszsahlanca, Alexander Smith Willowbrook, Alerander 
Smith Barbizon, Harmony House Frieze (Sears, Roe- 
buck & Co.), Mohawk Trendier, Mohawk Intermezzo, 


Lees Modern 


Indicator. 


Magic, 


face value, then there shou!d be little question 
about the acceptance of the new carpets, for 
certainly they /ook as attractive as the all-wool 
products; indeed, it is difficult for even an expert 
to tell the difference in many cases. Whatever 
the significance of the Roper survey may be, 
CR’s subscribers are undoubtedly to be found 


the 


largely among the 20 percent concerned with 
serviceability of the rugs they contemplate buying 

Furthermore the Roper findings may be out- 
dated by the widespread interest in television 
Greater attention to durability in rugs ind 
upholstery, also needs to be given in the 
future, in the opinion of one house furnishings 


merchant He pointed out that enthusiastic 


Left to Right 


Lees New 


Firth Argosy 
Bigelow-Sanford We sf port 
Mohawk’ Weorwick Twist 
Masland Beautiblend, Quadrille 


Bigelow-Sanford 


Skyline, 


Vagee 


television fans were putting a lot more wear on 
furniture and rugs than was normally the case in 
the home living room One ardent follower 
of fights and wrestling matches, for example, was 
given to venting his interest and excitement 
during a match by shuffling his feet to such an 
extent that a pile of fibers from the rug had to be 
disposed of every time his favorite sport was 
televised 

In order to evaluate the quality of current rugs, 
CR purchased a number of representative 
samples ol rugs ol popular weaves ol a variety ol 
fibers, all-wool, all-rayvon, rayon-and-wool, rayon- 
and-nylon, and cotton. Since one of the foremost 


trade journals in the field indicated that green 
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was currently the most popular color, all rugs 


purchased were of some shade or shades of 
green 

The carpets were subjected to a number of 
both in the laboratory and” in service 
resistance, which is the 


method for measuring comparative 


tests, 
\brasion 
laboratory 
wear of a number of samples, was carried out on 
the National Bureau of Standards’ carpet tester 
in accordance with the Schiefer method. The 
standard procedure for determining the wear 
index by this method is to wear the pile down to 


accepted 


4 ol its original height and record the number 
of revolutions of the machine necessary to obtain 
The test was 
conducted in an atmosphere of 72°F with a 
Determinations 


the stipulated amount of wear 


relative humidity of 65 percent 
of the pitch per inch and the rows per inch were 


also made to provide some indication of the 
density of fiber used, a factor considered im- 
portant in evaluating the wearing quality of a 
wool rug. (It has not been fully determined vet 
whether the same criteria can be applied to rugs 
made from other fibers In addition, fading was 
determined by the use of a Fade-Ometer in which 
samples were exposed for a maximum of 40 
hours. Almost all samples stood up well in the 
Fade-Ometer and none showed more than a 
slight change in color. 

Service tests were carried out by placing 
samples on stairs with photoelectric counter de- 
vices set up to determine the actual number of 
times the stairs were traversed. Strips were 
also placed on a hardwood floor in a traffic area 
\ll samples were cleaned daily, and the samples 
on the stairs and on the floor were rotated into 
Records were made 
of the ease of cleaning and appearance. All rugs 
to clean (with an Electrolux 


new positions once a week 


were judged eas\ 
tank-type 
Sanford rugs, which were considered only fair in 
Evaluation took place after sam 


cleaner), except the two Bigelow- 
cleanability 
ples had been in service tor 13 weeks Ease ot 
cleaning by a professional cleaner was judged 
alter samples had been spotted with coffee, ink, 
orange juice, lipstick, nail polish, mineral oil, and 
chewing gum. The results of the spotting and 
washing tests were interesting, but inconclusive, 
and were therefore not included as a factor in 
the ratings. On the basis of these tests, the 
tentative conclusions were that the cellulos« 
(rayon) fibers and cotton appeared to have a 
greater affinity than wool for soil and complex 
substances with which they were spotted, such as 


ink, lipstick, 


surfaces are generally 


and nail lacquer Rugs with pile 
considered to be more 
troublesome in the matter of successful spot re 


moval than flat woven rugs. The establishment 


that did the rug cleaning, an old established and 
competent firm, reported that the scrubbing ac- 
tion of current rug-cleaning procedures was not 
satisfactory on cotton and synthetic rugs: there 
was a tendency of the cellulose pile fibers to 
bloom or fuzz, leaving the surface somewhat 
inferior in appearance to the former smooth con- 
dition in some cases. The flat weave, round-wire 
constructions were found to retain their appear- 
ance better than the high-pile or long-loop con- 
structions 

The chief factors in determining the ratings 
were the wear test and the appearance-in-service 
tests. Most of the rugs wore down to one-fourth 
of the original pile height at a number of rev 
olutions well below 100,000 
which the pile height was above one-fourth of the 


On those rugs on 


original value at the end of 100,000 revolutions, 
the wear life was calculated, on the basis of the 
wear occurring up to 100,000 revolutions 


A. Recommended 


Harmony House Friese ‘‘new improved 
(Sears-Roebuck’s Cat. No. 37—-9899, Philadelphia 
32) $8.90 per sq. yd. Wool and carpet rayon. Cut 
pile. Sage green. Pitch, 8.0 per in. Rows, 8.0 per 
in. Back thickness, .112 in. Total thickness, .318 
in. Pile height before run, .206in. Pile height after 
run, .040 in. Wear life on Schiefer carpet tester 
125,000 revolutions (see text) In service tests 


Servistwist 


showed little change in color; little crushing or mat 
ting of pile. One of the best in appearance after 
Vohawk 


service tests. This rug was very similar to 


Warwick Twist except for color 


B. Intermediate 


Bigelow-Sanford Westport (Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co 
Inc., 140 Madison Ave., N.Y $6.95 per sq. yd 
Cotton. Loop pile. Light green. Pitch, 2.9 tuft 
rows per in. warp direction. Rows, 7.6 tufts per in 

Back thickness, .108 in. Total thickness 

Pile height before run, .453 in. Pile height 

050 in. Wear life, 290,000 revolutions 


In service tests, acquired a gray cast and showed loss 


in a row 
561 in 


after run 


of color that made it unattractive in appearance 
appreciable flattening and crushing 

Mohawk Warwick Twist (Mohawk Carpet Mills, Inc 
Amsterdam, N. Y.) $9.95 per sq. vd. Wool and 
carpet rayon, 50/50 blend. Cut pile Light green 
Pitch, 7.1 per in. Rows, 8.4 per in. Back thickness 
086 in. Total thickness, .282 in. Pile height before 
run, .196 in. Pile height after run, .044 in. Wear 
life, 280,000 revolutions In service tests, showed 
noticeable graying of color; little crushing noted 
Very similar to Harmony House Frieze except for 
color. Might have warranted an A rating in another 
color 

Vohawk Intermesso 
Carpet Mills, Inc 
cut pile. Light green 


Shuttleworth Group” Mohawk 
$9.95 per sq vd. Woven cotton 


Pitch, 7.1 per in. Rows, 6.0 
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per in. Back thickness, .131 in. Total thickness, thickness, 499 in. Pile height before run, .389 in 
6 484 in. Pile height before run, .131 in. Pile height Pile height after run, .028 in. Wear life, 65,000 

after run, .035 in. Wear life, 190,000 revolutions. In revolutions. In service tests, showed slight but not 

service tests, showed noticeable graying of color objectionable change i@ color; considerable crushing 

considerable flattening or crushing; pile matted down of pile with irregular peaks and valleys 

in ridges 

Magee Indicator (The Magee Carpet Co., Bloomsburg, Mays 

Pa.) $10.95 per sq. yd. Wool and carpet rayon, The following B-rated carpets fell below 50,000 

50/50. Loop pile. Olive green. Pitch, 8.1 per in revolutions in the wear test and are considered to be 

Rows, 6.7 per in. Back thickness, .113 in. Total lower in quality in this respect than those immediately 
» thickness, .511 in. Pile height before run, .398 in preceding the asterisks 

Pile height after run, .044 in. Wear life, 100,000 

revolutions. In service tests, showed some change Bigelow-Sanford Cassablanca (Bigelow-Sanford Carpet 
Inc.) $9.95 per'sq. yd. All rayon face. Loop 


of color which was not objectionable; considerable Co 
Light green. Pitch, 8.0 per in. Rows, 6.9 per 


crushing, in an irregular pattern pile 
VWasland Beautiblend, Quadrille (C.H. Masland & Sons in. Back thickness, .087 in. Total thickness, .543 in. 
Philadelphia 34) $12.95 per sq. yd. Wool and Pile height before run, .456 in. Pile height after run, 
carpet rayon Two-level texture, round-wire « 019 in. Wear life, 40,000 revolutions. In service 
struction (uncut loops Tapestry green Pitcl tests, showed noticeable graying and soiling of color; 
8.0 per in. Rows, 11.3 per in. Back thickness, .103 very noticeable crushing and matting of pile 
in. Total thickness, .318 in. Pile height before + Firth Argosy (Firth Carpet Co., Firthcliffe, N. \ 
215 in. Pile height after run, .018 in. Wear lif $10.95 per sq. yd. Wool and carpet rayon. Textured 
84,000 revolutions. In service tests, showed slight effect Four shades, light to dark green Pitch 
Rows, 5.0 per in. Back thickness, .127 
Pile height before run 
020 in. Wear test 


) 


change in color; moderate crushing of pik Ome 7.1 per in 
of the best in appearance after service tests in. Total thickness, .429 in 
Alexander Smith Barbizon (Alexander Smith & Sons 302 in. Pile height after run 
Carpet Co., Saw Mill River Road, Yonkers, N.\ 45,000 revolutions. In service tests, showed moder 
$13.95 per sq. vd. Wool. Textured effect. Light ate graying of color; moderate crushing of pile; ap 
green. Pitch, 7.1 per in. Rows, 8.0 per in. Back pearance was not bad, however, perhaps because of 
thickness, .126 in Total thickness, .399 in. Pik pattern. One of the best in appearance after service 
height before run, .273 in. Pile height after ru tests 
032 in. Wear life, 80,000 revolutions. In servic Lees Modern Magic (James Lees & Sons Co., Bridgeport, 
tests, color acquired a gray cast but was not obje Pa.) $13.95 per sq. yd. Acetate, 73°; wool, 27° 
tionable; considerable crushing of pile in one sectior Textured effect. Mistletoe green. Pitch, 7.0 per in 
of pattern. One of the best in appearance after Rows, 6.6 per in. Back thickness, .116 in. Total 
service tests thickness, .496 in. Pile height before run, .380 in 
Vohawk Trendtex (Mohawk Carpet Mills, Inc $9.95 Pile height after run, .042 in. Wear life, 45,000 
In service tests, showed graying of 


‘ 


per sq. yd. Wool. Round-wire construction (uncut revolutions 
loops). Light green. Pitch, 6.2 per in. Rows, 7.0 color; moderate crushing of pile; appearance, how 
per in Back thickness, .104 in Total thickness ever, considered fairly good, perhaps due to irregular 
370 in. Pile height before run, .266 in. Pile height pattern 
after run, .021 in. Wear life, 75,000 revolutions. In Lees New Skyline (James Lees & Sons Co.) $14.95 per 
service tests, little change in color was noted; litth sq. yd Acetate, 90° nvlon, 10% Cut pil 
crushing of pile. One of the best in appearance after Green. Pitch, 7.1 per in Back 
service tests thickness, .172 in Total thickness, .520 in. Pile 
Alexander Smith Willowbrook (Alexander Smith & Sons height before run, .348 in. Pile height after run 
Carpet Co.) $12.95 per sq. yd. Wool and carpet 044 in. Wear test, 47,000 revolutions. In service 
7.1 per tests, showed some dulling of color considerable 
I 


rayon Cut pile shag Dark green Pite h 
ital crushing and matting of pile in irregular pattern 


in. Rows, 4.7 perin. Back thickness, .110 in 


Corrections and Emendations to Consumers’ Research Monthly Bulletin 


Amplifiers Examination of several late pro- of the connecting cord which plugs into the 
Page 23 duction models of the Alfe remote control unit. The last sentence in the 
May ‘52 Bulletin Lansing A433A A333A High listing referring to the use of an undesirable male 

Fidelity Audio Amplifier indi- termination instead of the female, should there- 


cates that a female connec tion is used at the end fore be deleted. 
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Twenty-Six Brands of Gasoline 


N normal times, the differences in charac- 

teristics of most well-known brands of gasoline 
have been so slight that driver would rarely 
be able to notice any change in the performance 
of his car on switching to a different brand, 
unless perchance the car had an unusually high 
compression ratio suited only to premium gaso- 
line of high octane value limes, however, are 
not normal in petroleum refining, and as there 
was a possibility that the quality of gasoline had 
deteriorated, new tests were made of a limited 
number of samples, some of which were pur- 
New Jersey) and the others 

While it was found that 


the quality was somewhat lower than that of the 


chased in the east 
in central California 
tested about a vear ago, the deterior- 


isoline 


ation in quality was not serious. Only two 
samples of gasoline were considered poor enough 
to warrant a C rating, and the low rating on those 
was primarily due to the high content of gum 
Ihe tests made included determination of the 


distillation range, gravity, Vapor pressure, sul- 


fur content, corrosion, acidity, gum content, and 
determination of the octane number both by the 
“Research Method" and the ‘‘Motor Method.” 
trade as the 


\ determination known in the 


‘doctor test,”’ used for detecting ill-smelling con 
stituents in the gasoline, was also conducted 

\ good regular gasoline should have an octane 
rating' of not less than 80 by the “Research 
Method" and not less than 76 bv the “Motor 
Method The Method" 
number gives an indication of the performance 
of the gasoline under ordinary road conditions, 
the ““Motor Method”’ under conditions of “high 
stress’ (corresponding to heavy-load and severe 
driving conditions). The difference between the 
two ratings is usually about 5 to 8 octane num- 
s abnormally small, 


“Research octane 


bers; when this difference 
it is an indication that the composition of the 


gasoline may not be such as to assure the best 


number 


performance in operation. Premium gasolines 
differ gasolines chiefly in their 
higher octane number. This should be about 


86 minimum by the “Research Method.” The 


from regular 


vapor pressure of 6 of the regular gasolines and 2 
of the premium gasolines was somewhat too 
high 
cause “vapor lock,”’ chiefly noticed as difficulty 


This would correspond to a tendency to 


in starting a stalled engine in hot weather 

In several of the California brands of gaso 
high If 
sulfur is present much in excess of about 0.10 
acid is likely to be 
formed to contribute to corrosion 


line, sulfur content was somewhat 


percent, enough sulfuric 
CR recommends the purchase of regular-grade 
gasoline in preference to premium-grade, when- 
ever possible, provided, of course, the regular- 
grade can be used without serious pinging or 
knocking of the engine here are a few makes 
of cars, especially some of very recent manu- 
facture, which have compression ratios so high 
used 


as to require that premium gasoline be 


exclusively In the following listings, the octane 
number as obtained by the “Research Method” 
is given first, followed by the octane number 


by the “Motor Method” in 
It should be noted that strictly speaking the 


parentheses 


ratings refer only to gasolines bought in the sp 
cified localities. Fuels of the same brand name 
bought in other sections of the country mav have 
different characteristics, as brand characteristics 
are not well maintained over the country as a 
whole, by oil refiners and distributors. The sam- 


ples were purchased during late May and June 


Regular Grade (New Jersey) 


A. Recommended 
Amoco (American Oil Co.) Octane No. 86 (80.5 
Gulf (Gulf Oil Co.) 86 (78.5 


lv high 
Texaco Fire Chief 


Vapor pressure, slight 


(Texas ( 


White Flash (Atlantic 
(um content, somewhat high 


ldantu Refining Co 


(80.5) 
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B. Intermediate 


Blue Sunece (Sun Oil Co.) 8&9 (80.5) 
and gum content 
Esso (Standard Oil Co. of N.J.) 88.5 (79 


pressure Probably 


Vapor pressure 

somewhat high 

Vapor 

slightly high contained added 
lubricating oi! (undesirable 

Tulsa 


somewhat 
T vdol 


(a cut-rate gasoline). 86.5 (78). Gum 
Vapor pressure, slightly | 


Assoc. Oil Co 86 (81 


high 
Tidewater 
high 


pressure 


C. Not Recommended 


Sinclair I] 
(sum 
Vobilgas 


(Sinclair Refining C« 86.5 
ontent, very high 

(Socony-Vacuum Oil Co 85 (78 
high slightly high 


content Vapor pressure 


Regular Grade (Central California) 


A. Recommended 


Standard Oil Co. of California 


A- 
Richfield (Richheld Oil 


76.5 Octane numbers below average 
Texaco Fire Chief 


High Octane Corp 


(Texas Co 80.5 (75.5) Octane 


numbers below average 


B. Intermediate 


83 (74.5 On 


somewhat low. Sul 


Flying A Oil Co.) 
tane number (Motor Method 
fur content, somewhat high 

Vobtlgas 


content 


(Tidewater Assox 


(General Petroleum Corp.) 82 (76). Sulfur 


excessive. Octane numbers, below average 


Bound Volumes 


NUMBER of our subscribers who wish to 

keep back copies of the BULLETIN for refer- 
ence from year to year have asked about the 
availability of bound volumes. While CR does 
not furnish such volumes, we are glad to supply 
the names of two companies which will bind the 
BULLETINS at the prices shown 


Norris Bookbinding Co., 102 Nichols Ave., Greenwo 
Miss. Two years’ BuLLetins, 
ume, $3.50 
more volumes ordered at one time, $3.25 each 

308 W. Ra 


Iwo years’ BuLietins, lx 


bound into one 
return postage not included. (Tw 
Publishers’ Authorized Binding Service 


dolph St., Chicago 6 


Shell (Shell Oil Co 81.5 (73.5 
(Motor Method), low Sulfur 
high 

Union 76 
Octane number (Research Method), low 

Wico Regular (Wilshire Oil Co 80.5 (74 


numbers below average 


Octane number 


content, somewhat 


Union Oil Co. of California 77.5 (76.5 


Octane 


Premium Grade (Central California) 


A. Recommended 

Chevron 
91 5 
Mobilgas r¢ neral Petrol 


Standard Oil Co. of California 


91 _ 


Richheld Oil Cor; 89.5 (83.5 


mon Oil Co alifornia 


A- 


Tidewater Assoc. Oil Co 9? (79.5 


Motor Method 


Flying A Ethyl 
Octane number somewhat low for 


premium gasoline 


B. Intermediate 
Shell Oil Co 80 5 (205 


Vapor 


numbers, some 


Shell Premium 


pressure, somewhat hig! Octane 
what low 


Te taco 


tent, somewhat high 


Texas Co 91.5 (80 Sulfur con 


Motor Meth 


Sev C Ahvet 
Octane number 
od), somewhat low 

Wilshire Oil Co 89.5 (79.5 
\ peor 


Wilco Aviation Ethyi 


Octane numbers, somewhat low pressure 


somewhat high 


of CR Bulletins Available 


into one volume, $3.60, return transportation pre 
paid for subscribers in U.S.A. and possessions. (Price 
includes imprinting the owner's name on the front 
cover.) 

Orders for binding should not be sent to CR, 
but direct to the companies mentioned, and full 
remittance should accompany each order. Con- 
sumers’ Research can furnish the separate month- 
ly BULLETINS for one year at $3 


issues are missing, they can be furnished (in so 


where single 
far as they still remain in stock) at 30 cents each 
for 1951-52 BULLETINS; the price is 50 cents 
each for BULLETINS issued before 1951 
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Cameras — What Size to Buy 


In recent years, the problem of selection of a 
camera has changed a good deal, because there is 
more interest nowadays in color pictures and in 
pictures that can be projected. On this account, 
CR has for some time been making special studies 
of the problem of film size with the idea of giving 
an up-to-date survey of the roll-films that are con- 
venient and available, for the benefit of the amateur 
who is confronted by a range of choices and would 
like to know what picture size 1s likely best to serve 
his varied needs. The accompanying article ex- 
plains some of the considerations that determine 
the size of negative best suited to particular pur poses 

We shall be glad to consider letters from readers 
who have views on this subject, either in agreement 
with or different from those set forth in this article; 
no doubt there are other aspects of the situation 
that should be considered beyond those we have 
discussed here 


MAJOR PROBLEM facing the prospective 

purchaser of a camera is the question of the 
best film size to choose rhis question can be 
properly answered only by considering the pur- 
poses for which the camera is to be used, and 
selecting the size that will most fully fit the needs 
of the user. 

The amateur photographer may wish to take 
black and white pictures to keep in an album 
he may wish to have enlargements made of some 
of them: he may be interested in having color 
transparenc es lor projec tion or may want color 
prints made. He may plan to use his camera in 
his business; a real-estate man, for instance, may 
wish small prints of the various homes and 
Amateur photographers, 
medical men, naturalists, explorers, and outdoor 


all have their own special photographi 


buildings on his list 


men, 
interests 

Other important considerations to be weighed 
before buy ing a Camera are economy and, espec- 
ially for the traveler, assured availability of film 
The availability of film 
a size that is 


in the type and size used. 
is based largely on its popularity; 
in frequent demand will be stocked by the small 
store, newsstand, or photo 


druggist, chain 


supply dealer, who will not be inclined to stock 
slow-moving sizes. Among the many sizes of roll 
film on the market, there are two that can be 
obtained wherever film is sold; one of these is the 
35 mm. cartridge that is used in the Argus, 
Contax, Leica, and other 
The other is spooled as either No. 120 or 620, 
both of which in black and white film are de- 


miniature cameras 


signed to give eight 244 x 34 in 
or twelve 24 x 2% in., or sixteen 154 x 24% 


exposures, 
in. to a roll These films are used in cameras 
ranging from inexpensive box cameras up to 
higher-priced folding cameras and the high- 
priced twin-lens reflex cameras such as Rolleicord 
and Rolleiflex. 

Most of the other roll-film sizes are of rela 
tively little importance today and consequently 
many of them may not be as readily obtainable 
away from large cities as the two mentioned; 
for this reason this discussion will concern itself 
mainly with 35 mm. and 120 or 620 film Che 
difference between 120 and 620 is in the spool 
size; while the picture size is the same for each, 
the smaller rim on the 620 spool permits its use 
in a thinner camera than the 120 spool. Remarks 
hereafter concerning 120 film apply to 620 film 


also. 


Black and White 


The photographer whose only concern is the 
taking of black and white pictures for record 
purposes should consider the smallest film size 
that will give him good contact prints, and yet 
will yield high-quality enlargements when de- 
sired. Contact prints 244 x 3% in. from the 
120 size are large enough for detail to be clearly 
visible, and ver good enlargements can be made 
from good 24 x 3% in. With 35 
mm. film, contact prints are too small to be of 


negatives 


any practical value, and it is necessary to enlarge 
every exposed frame in order even to judge the 
quality of the picture (unless the negative is first 
examined under a magnifier 

It is true that 35 mm. film, either black and 
white or color, is initially cheaper per exposure 
than full-size 120 film. It is also true that it is 
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standard practice in the photofinishing trade to 
supply “large size’ prifits on all 35 mm. de- 
velopment orders, and these larger prints (314 
x 4% in.) may be supplied either without extra 
charge or up to about 40 percent more than 
ordinary prints from No. 120 film 
(24% x 3% in.). Fine-grain development of the 
highest quality (rarely available from commercial 
photofinishers) is essential to obtain good 2D, 
in. or 8 x 10 in. enlargements from 35 mm. nega- 
this adds to the problems of the miniature 


contact 


tives; 
camera user, since such development of 35 mm 
film is more expensive than routine photographi 
may be available (except for a few 
, only on a mail-order basis 


work and 
large cities 

The photographer who is looking for one cam 
era to take care of all his requirements will 
probably find one using 120 film his logical choice 
Its primary advantage over the 35 mm. camera 
lies in the larger picture obtained; its advantage 
over all other sizes is chiefly the more certain 
availability of film 

Many photographers on the staff of the larg 
est weekly picture magazine use 120-size cameras 
for the illustrations in that publication; this is 
especially true of those on assignment in foreign 
countries. The Rolleiflex might almost be called 
the standard camera for work of this type. This, 
camera, uses 120 film to 
produce exposures 244 x 2% in his 
size is an advantage to the color enthusiast who 


a twin-lens “reflex” 


square 


wishes to produce superior slides for projection, 
but because of its square proportions it is not a 
good size for black and white if enlargements 
(8 x 10 in. or 11 x 14 in.) are to be made 


Color 


The color 
in which to go, just as in black and white, the 


enthusiast has several directions 
direction in which he turns depends on what he 
If pictures to 


film 


wants to do with his pictures 
be taken are all in color, the use of 35 mm 
satisfactory results for 
jection; on the other hand, 35 mm 
well adapted where color prints are wanted. The 
larger obtained by 
2% in. or a 24 x 1% in. camera is, however, 


viewing or pro- 


vives 
film is not 
color slide using a 244 x 
superior to 35 mm. for projection or viewing or 
for obtaining color prints 
The Bantam size, 828, is 1-1/8 x 1-9/16 in 

only slightly larger than 35 mm., and offers the 
same disadvantages for black and white photo- 
graphy. Like the 35 mm., it is satisfactory for 
color slides, but does not make as good color 
prints as the larger 244 x 24% in. or 24% x 3'4 
in. size. Its cost per exposure is about 1/3 
higher than 35 mm. film. 
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trans- 
very 


Color prints made from _ positive 


expensive at best and 
they have not yet at- 


approximate technical 


parencies are very 
disappointing at worst; 
state ol even 


Color film is extremely critical in its 


tained a 

pertection 
exposure requirements as compared to black and 
white. A black and white negative that has had 
only half the correct exposure or has had two to 
four times the correct exposure will still yield 
a very good print; with color film, a moderate 
error in exposure will make it impossible for even 
skilled workers to produce i good color print 


The smallest color made commercially 
transparency is 244 x 3% in., 
or Bantam film at a cost ol 


rhe next commercial size 


print 
from a made 
only from 35 mm 

about 50 cents each 
made from 120 film, at a cost 
\ 3% x 434 in 


print 


is 234 x 34% in., 
print costs 
$1.50, 
Prints of this 


of about 60 cents 


about 75 cents, a 5 x 7 in about 


and an 8 x 10 in. print about $3 
type are all on a white acetate base 
A color print can be no better than the original 


transparency, whi h is one reason so many 


photographers are disappointed in the color 


prints they receive from the finisher. The second 


reason for disappointment is that a good color 


print requires individual attention, and with 


possibly one or two exceptions production-line 


commercial establishments do not give individ- 
The 
small tolerance of error of exposure imposed by 
compared 
makes it 


ual attention to each print of each order 


the limitations of color photography 
with black and white photography 
remarkable that prints even remotely resembling 


the original scene can be obtained 


Even with a properly exposed transparency 
and a conscientious finisher, the print may appear 
on white 


to be off color because of “color casts” 


or light-colored objects These “‘color casts” 
come from strong sources of color, such as the 
sky or large expanses of green grass. The charge 
of off-color rendition that is sometimes levelled 
at color prints is frequently unjustihed; the 


eflects are an optical 


unsatisfactory color 
illusion. The eye in 
compensates for an overabundance of blue from 
the sky or green from grass in the natural scene, 
but unfortunately, when it views the color print, 


sees what is actually there without psychological 


viewing the actual scene 


compensation to produc © the appearance ol more 
natural tones 

rhe prices of really excellent color prints are 
too high for the average amateur photographer 
to make much use of them. Beautiful dye trans- 
fers, at a cost of $40 or more for an 8 x 10 in 
print, or carbros at $200 and up, can be produced 


from transparencies that are not quite good 
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Film 
( ost 
per pe 
Exposure, 


( ost 


cents 
Kodachrome Bantam 


Kodachrome 35 mm. (20 exp 


Ansco Color 35 mm 20 exp 


Ektachrome 2'4 in 


; x 15¢in 
1 


Ansco Color | 24 x 2% in 


1% in 
1 31 
2'4 x 344 in 
Kodacolor « 244 x 2'4 in 


. in 


Purchase price of Koda 
35 mm. and Bantam tr 


less 


the 
mean, ol 


‘nough to vield first-class with 
rhis 
the 


it is in order to be 


prints 


expensive does not 
that 


method is to be used 


pre CECSS 


course, even if more costly printing 
‘4 ireless 
in exposing color film 


Ko lac olor 


color negative when developed, can vield color 


Lastman’s film, which becomes a 
prints comparable to those made from a trans 
latitud 


exposing 


parency, and gives slightly more 


exposure than is possible in trans 
Kodacolor’s exposure latitude is still 
than that of black film 


Kodacolor prints are made on a paper base 


Nevative 
being produced in the Western Zone of 


parencies 


lar less and white 


Agfacolor, similar to Aedacolor, is 
now 
Germany, and will probably be introduced is 
this country. 

Color prints and slides should be protected 
from prolonged exposure to direct sunlight. The 
image, formed by dyes, is subject to fading under 


the influence of sunlight or strong light. 


The above table gives the relative costs of 
making color transparencies and prints. It will 
be seen that those primarily interested in color 
prints should use Kodacolor in the 120 size, which 
is cheaper than prints made from positive trans- 
parencies. Besides, it gives prints of a quality 
that some may preter 


I levelop ny 


Expr sure, 


Cost of 
Slide Binding 
Material 
per Slide, 


cents 


Potal 

Cost Cost 
per Color 
lransparency, | Print, 


cents cents 


per 
Print, 


cents 
23 75 98.5! 


17 9? 


Those interested in slides for 
jection will find the 24 x 1544 in 
to the 35 and Bantam size 
the cost per transparency will be about the same 


When 


necessary for best projection and protection ol 


who are pro- 


size superior 


mm Unmounted, 


as 35 mm both are mounted in glass 


the film), the 244 x 15 in. will cost about 3 cents 


more per slide than the 35 mm. size 


the single 


taking a 24 x 2% in. pic- 


Kither the twin-lens « 


lens reflex camera 


imera of 


beautiful slide from either East- 
\ roll of 
120 color film will produce 9 slides in this size 


ture, vields a 


man /ktachrome or Ansco Color tilm 


from Ansco, 12 slides from Ektachrome 


There are a number of foreign cameras on the 


market which will give 12 or 16 exposures 244 
x 15 in. (depending on make of film) from a 
roll of 120 color film. These smaller transpar- 
encies may be mounted in a 234 x 2% in. slide 


with a suitable mask. 


The photographer who intends to do any work 
in color will be well advised to purchase a camera 
with a good quality f/4.5 lens. A slower lens 
will limit the taking of color pictures to the 
brightest days and the slowest shutter speeds, 
while a faster lens will not only cost a great deal 
more money but will require a sacrifice of picture 
quality, because of the less satisfactory correction 
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ot the lens. The loss of picture quality is impor It is necessary to wear special polarizing glasses 
tant if any appreciable enlargement of the which are mounted in cardboard or plasti 
picture is wanted frames and are not pleasant to wear for any 

The 35 mm. film is one much used for stereo considerable time As the magnification of the 
work. Stereo slides must be used in a hand-held image on the screen causes slight irregularities in 
viewer for most satisfactory results. The prob- mounting to throw the projected images appre 
lem of projection of stereo slides is not vet fully ciably out of register on the screen, it is necessar\ 
solved, or on an economical basis, although to readjust the projector lenses for every slide 
progress in that field should be rapid, now that shown. Stereo projection is quite realistic for 
stereo work is coming to be an important branch those sitting in line with the projector lenses, 
of the photographic art rhe present stereo but those sitting much to one side or the other of 
projectors are difficult to keep in adjustment and the projector axis are likely not to find it a com- 
stereo projection is often uncomfortable to watc! fortable or satisfying experience 


Silvern — a tarnish preventive 





D° you begrudge the time spent polishing 
your ornamental silver candlesticks and 
vour silver picture frames? The Merchants 
Chemical Co., 55 Dav St., S. Norwalk, Con: 

is marketing in department stores a product 
called Silvern which is brushed on shiny metal 
articles and forms a film that effectively protects 
silver, brass, gold, copper, or other metal surfaces 
against tarnish. It sells for $1.25 a 4-ounce 
bottle. Applying Si/vern, like painting, requires 
some skill, and the job should be done out of doors 
or in a well-aired room. (Silvern is combustibk 

and has a very unpleasant odor besides; like most 
lacquers and lacquer-like materials, it has ingre 
dients which would very likely be poisonous if 
breathed to any considerable extent Ordi- 
narily, the film is transparent and not noticeabk 
but if applied on a very damp day, Silvern ma‘ 
“blush” slightly and look a little cloudy, a point 
which is not covered in the directions. Si/vern is 
easily removed; the film is broken with a tooth 

pick or softened with hot water and peeled off 
The manufacturer does not advise the use of the 
product for tableware or eating utensils, but CR 
feels that his directions could have been mor 











explic it in this respect It is not fair to expect 
the housewife to read a list of things on which An application of Silvern protected the handle of the 


Silvern can be used and learn thereby that it is top — and the bowt of the bottom one from tarnish 
The line of demarcation between tarnished and untar- 
not to be used on ones that are not mentioned nished areas can be seen on each spoon, near the junction 
Silvern was found to work verv well, however, of bowl and handl The pictures are for illustration of 
and as a tarnish p-eventive for ornamental silver the test method only; the manufacturer does not advise 
the use of Silvern on eating utensils and tableware, and 


receives an A-Recommended rating. it should not be used on such wore 
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Furniture Polishes and Waxes 


A GOOD furniture polish should remove dirt 
and grease readily from furniture surfaces, 
restore their luster, and preserve the wood. It 
should not contain alkalis, soaps, alcohol, or 
other solvents which would attack the finish 
Furniture should be polished or waxed period- 
ically, since the finish, tf neglected, will dete- 
Frequency of polishing will depend on 
seldom-used or touched 


riorate 
the amount olf wear; 
pieces will not need to be polished as olten as 
pieces that receive hard use. Daily dusting of 
furniture is a useful part of the household routine, 
for accumulated dust and dirt result, when 
dusting is done infrequently, in scratches, which 
cause dulling of the finish. Good dustcloths can 
be made from cheesecloth, flannel, wool, or silk 
cloth; never use materials which may be linty 
An oiled dustcloth, or one that has been oil- 
treated in manufacture, should never be used for 
wiping furniture which has been waxed; oil and 
chemicals soften wax, and the surface will become 
sticky. Oily and waxy rags involve a serious 
hazard of fire from spontaneous combustion, and 
if kept should be stored in a tightly covered metal 
can reserved for that purpose, or disposed of 
out-of-doors in a place where they could not set 
a hre 

Fundamental characteristics which a furniture 
polish must possess if it is to be fully satisfactory 
are ease of application, ease of rubbing up to a 
polish, cleansing ability, initial luster, perma- 
nence of luster, and resistance to marring. The 
straight oz polishes, often known as “‘Lemon 
Oil,” consist essentially of mineral oil with minor 
additions such as citronella (for odor) and a 
Oil-type furniture polishes may 
A polish containing 


vellow dye. 
also contain linseed oil 
linseed oil or mineral oil must be rubbed and 
wiped off vigorously to produce a luster and to 
avoid leaving a tacky deposit which will attract 
dust. Oil polishes are very cheap to manu- 
facture, and priced low at retail, as a rule. The 
luster they provide does not last long, and their 
ability to clean is limited 

O1l-water emulsion polishes are more commonly 


used today than the oil polishes because they 


require less rubbing and polishing, and clean 
bester. They are usually sold as heavy, cream- 
like mixtures. The luster they give is not much 
better than that obtained from oil 
Various ingredients are added to improve the 
qualities of oil-emulsion polishes; among these 


polishes 


are wax, acetic acid (or vinegar), camphor, and 
antimony trichloride (also known as butter of 
antimony), a very poisonous chemical 

Wax polishes require rubbing, but provide a 
lasting finish, and have less tendency to attract 
dust and dirt than co the oil polishes 

Furniture polishes containing silicones are now 
available; these are claimed to give a long-last- 
ing, hard finish but there has not yet been enough 
experience or testing to provide reliable con- 
firmation of this claim. The silicone products 
are relatively new, and there is no reliable infor- 
mation yet available about their long-run 
performance and desirability as compared with 
earlier types of polishes. 

Silicone polishes can be applied quickly and 
with ease, a feature which will make them the 
choice of many users. 

Before 
proper removal of the old finish is necessary 


a piece of furniture is_ refinished, 
The complete removal of silicone, however, is 
much more difficult than the removal of an oil 
polish or a wax, and unless done properly may 

result in the paint, lacquer, or whatever finish 
is used losing its adhesion after a period of time 

One large manufacturer of silicones recommends 
that furniture which has been treated with sili- 
cones be wiped, before refinishing, with clean 
rags or paper towels well dampened with naphtha 
) or other suitable wax- 


(fire and explosion hazard! 
removing solvent. (The cloths should not be 
When the surface is dry, the finishing 
If proper wetting by 


re-used. ) 
material may be applied 
the new varnish or lacquer is not achieved, the 
surlace was not properly cleaned and should be 
wiped again with the solvent. 

To evaluate the 17 furniture polishes included 
in this study, all samples were tested for ease of 
application, resistance to marring, durability of 
finish, water resistance, restoration of the gloss 
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Product 


Solvent-Silicone-Wax Mixtures 
Dni-Gl 
Pride 
W oodbrite 


Cream Polishes 

Mellow 
Mellow 
High 
Mellow 
High 


Johnsons Cream Wax 

Old English Cream Wax 
Gold Seal Wood Cream 
Vaid of Honor Cream Wax 
Wilberts No- Rut 


Paste Waxes and Solvent 
Johnsons Paste Wax Mellow 
Preen Mellow 
Ward Wa Mellow 


Oil Polishes 
Vaid of Honor Ori Hig! 
Radiant Lemon Oil Higt 
O'Cedar All Purpose Higl 
Old English Red Ou High 
Wards Ou High 
Wilberts Furniture High 


able at temperature 


at temperatures below 


that had been marred by water spots, and pos- 
sible fire hazard; consideration was also given to 
the clarity and 
nished with each polish 
were applied in accordance with manufacturers’ 


sufficiency of directions fur- 


In the test, the polishes 
directions, on 12-inch square panels made of 
mahogany veneer 

Mar 


index finger across the treated surface with and 


resistance was judged by rubbing the 
against the grain and observing the streak lines 
that were produced. The test was repeated by 
drawing a weighted piece of felt over the surface 
and checking for streak Durability of 


retention of gloss was determined by 


lines 


finish o1 
evaluating the change over a seven-day period 
rhe directions for use of a polish or wax should be 
clearly stated, simple, contain all necessary 
precaution statements, and be factually correct 


The label on Woodbrite was considered to come 


closest to complying with these desirable char- 


to Marring 


Resistance 


move 100°F 
ort 


acteristics. Restoration of original gloss after 
water-spotting, by rubbing the impaired finish 
with a dry cloth, was judged, and found to be 
satisfactory in all cases 

All of the properties ¢ valuated were scored by 


a panel of five trained observers 


A. Recommended 


Dri-Gle (O'’Cedar Corp., Chicago) 10-oz. bottle, 92: 


Contained silicone Retention of initial gloss, very 
good 

Johnsons Cream Wax (S. ( johnson & Son, Inc 
Racine, Wis.) 1-pt. bottle, 69% 

Old English Cream Wax (Boyle-Midway, Inc 
N.J.) 6-oz. bottle, 25« 

Pride (S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc 
Contained silicone Considered easiest of group to 

Best in ability of polished surface to with 


Cranford 
1014-02 bottle, 92« 


buff up 
stand marring 
Woodbrite (Boyle-Midway 


Ime S-oz. botth 7% 
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: 


Contained silicone. Retention of initial gloss, ver 


good. 


B. Intermediate 


Gold Seal Wood Cream (Gold Seal Co., Bismarck, N.D 
16-0z can, 5% 
Johnsons Paste Wax (S. C. Johnson & Son, Ine 
can, 69c. Retention of initial gloss, very good 
Vaid of Honor Cream Wax (Sears-Roebuck's Cat 
11 6480) 1-pt. bottle, 35c, plus postage 
Vaid of Honor Oil (Sears-Roebuck's Cat. No. 11-6461 
1-qt bottle 35 
Preen (The \ S 
Conn.) 1-pt. can, 64 
initial gloss, very good 
Radiant Lemon Oil (Bovle-Midway, Inc.) 8-oz. bottle 


15« 


plus postage 
South Norwalk 
Retention of 


Harrison C. 
\ liquid wax 


Wards Paste Wax (Montogomery Ward's Cat. No. 86 
11) 1-lb. can, 39ec, 
product in the group tested (see table) 


plus postage. Only flammable 


C. Not Recommended 


O'Cedar All Purpose (O'Cedar Corp 4-o0z. bottle, 30c 
An oil polish 

Old English Red Oil (Bovle-Midway, In« 
15« 

Wards Oil Ward's Cat. No 
1-qt. can, 29c, plus postage 

Wilberts Furniture (Wilbert Products Co., In« 
York 54) 12-oz. can, 17¢ 

iW tlberts No Rub (Wilbert Products Co., 


bottle, 27c. 


ly pt bottle, 


(Montgomery 86-53 


An Under-the-Pillow Speaker 


Hk Brush Hushatone loud-speaker is a com 
pact unit designed for use in sickrooms, a 
hospital, or in any location in which the volume 
of sound from the more usual sort of loud-speaker 
would be objectionable to persons near by. The 
Hushatone is so constructed that it can be readily 
placed under a pillow; the sound it produces is 
at a sufficiently low level that it would hardly 
be heard by another person in the room, or in 
an adjacent bed, unless the room was excep 
tionally quiet 
Che reproducing mechanism of the //ushatone 
makes use of a flat metal diaphragm driven by a 
crystal element The over-all size of the com 
plete unit is approximately 444 inches in diam 


eter and 1 inch thick. The measured frequenc 














response extended from approximately 600° to 
20,000 cycles, with a number of peaks 
and valleys between 2500 and 10,000 cycles pert 
second Because of the poor response over a 
whole octave of low frequencies, the //ushatone, 
while sufficing for reproduction of intelligible 
speech, could give only poor reproduction of or- 
chestral selections or other good musi 

The advertising stated that the H/ushatone was 
impervious to moisture and could be sterilized 
by immersion in a liquid, but noted that the 
the liquid should not exceed 


determine 


temperature ol 
120°} (No 


whether the device was actually sealed securely 


tests were made to 


against intrusion of moisture 


B. Intermediate 


Hushatone, Model BA-301 (The Brush Development 
Co., 3405 Perkins Ave., Cleveland 14) $7.06. A 
later model, BA-303, is advertised as “Specially de 

signed for greater fidelity and output” and requires a 

signal voltage of 5 volts instead of the 20 volts in the 


With either 


would normally require the services of a radio service 


model tested model, the purchaser 
man for connecting to a radio receiver or similar 
source of music or voice \dequate instructions for 


installation were furnished by the manufacturer 
The //ushatone is considered satisfactory for the use 
for which it was designed. The B rating is given 
principally because of the uneven frequency response 
and its very limited reproduction in the low fre 


quencies. 2 
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Off the Editor’s Chest 


(Continued from page 2 


records and forms the distributor 


and file, and consider how man 
added to the 
roll to devise and distribute the forms in the 
hled 


is no wonder that the federal pay roll is the hig 


filled out 
bureaucrats are government 


place and process them after they are 
Furthermore, it should be noted 
that the added work for the distributor and the 
retailer is all a part of the cost of doing business 


est in history 


and is therefore added to the prices consumers 
pay at the store for evervthing they buy, just 
as the salaries for government officials paid ¢ 

ol taxes 


are a part of every manulacturer s a! 


merchant's costs of doing business 


Apparently the public belief in the myth that 
“price controls’ keep down the cost of living ha 
become so fixed that few pol ticians dare cha 
lenge it Yet one informed journalist has est 


mated that the clumsy control mechanism of 


OPA in World War II cost 


three a billion d 


the taxpavers about 


11 


quarters of irs during the six 


its existence In addition, he fig 


that the Commodity Credit Corporation pa 
out more than two and a half billion dollars 
consumer food subsidies and the Reconstructior 
Finance ¢ orporation over two billion dollars for 
the same purpose The 
footed the bill 


believe that consumers by 


Laxpay ers, of cours 


There are some sO Naive as 
and large actually d 


achieve more savings through lower prices | 


such subsidies than they lose in taxes paid to th 


rhis illusion is fostered b 


hig! eT 


federal government 
the delaved imposition ol progressively 
taxes 

If the label ‘ price control is looked upon as 
good, the concept ol “crop subsidy” is favorab 
regarded only in rural areas and even there man\ 
enlightened farmers are cool to the idea The 
memory ol news reports and pictures ol potatoes 
subsidized by the federal government to rot 


the fields unused when potatoes at the groce 
stores were high in price and often of poor qua 
ity is still vivid with many city consumers. A 
cording to current reports, wheat, cotton, tru 


certain vegetables, meats, turkeys, chickens, and 
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has to keep 


eggs will be plentitu economica 
homemaker look for lower prices of food and cot 
ton textiles to ease the family 
budget Phe 


great expense an OPA and an OPS to keep prices 


pressure nm the 


} 


same government which set up a 


down has set up another expensive mechanisn 
to hold them up, for prices of all sorts of agricul 
tural commodities are being and will be bolstered 
by the | > 


taxpayers 


Department of Agriculture with 


money. Price support of wheat alone 
iround a billion dollars 


supports for metals, too, and 


IS exper ted to be 


There are price 


for many other commodities, and there are it 


vovernment ord rs 
\W ie Stabilization 


Department of Labor, which 


creases otf wages directed by 
both n he foard ancl the 
issure ncreases 
the cost of vine i ! nly is though the 
government were to ordet 
flat percentage 
thing sold in the 
So we have 


increas 


stores 


‘ | ’ 
ederal 


the lusion thi the 
the cost ot groceres 
ilso hands ou 


t t 


the pri tf agr comm 


lanc’ phrase he process ol raising pri 
keeping them irom falling to levels detern nee 


by the supply and demand. Just how ef 


the stabilizing process counteracts an) 


trend of prices in a downward direction may lx 


' 
cost of 


gauged by the act that the living index 


of the Burea 1 of Labor 


record high. Consumers will do well 


Statistics stands at a 
when 
the campaign oratory is at full blast this fall to 
fact that 


keep in mind the “price control” mea 


, 
sures are a snare and a delusion; that they repre 
sent one act of a government which is activel 
time not in one but man\ 


through 


engaged at the same 


measures lor raising prices, monetar 


policies and market manipulations. Consumers 
would be much better off if they could return to 


some form of a free market system (supply and 


demand) in which they are the ones who have 


the chief part in setting the pace and calling the 


tune for what is to be made, grown, and dis 


tributed, sold 


ind for how much it shall be 
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Roof Coating Materials 


HE MATERIALS which form the subject 

of this discussion are the kinds which are 
sold by mail-order houses and hardware and 
roofing supply dealers for the recoating of crack- 
ed, blistered, checked, or dried-out old roofs, 
especially those of asphalt, and as weather- 
proof coatings for metal roofs and sidewalls of 
houses, and for protection and damp-proofing of 
walls. According to 


federal specifications, asphalt roof coating of 


concrete and masonry 
brushing consistency can be applied as a pro- 
tective coating on concrete and masonry, but 
when so used, it is advisable to apply a priming 
coat of asphalt primer. Asphalt primer is made 
on an asphaltic base (minimum 35 percent by 
weight) thinned to a brushing consistency with a 


volatile solvent. 


Dirt, grease, oil, and loose material should be 
removed from the surface to be coated, and any 
necessary patching work should be done before 
coating, using an asphaltic plastic or patching 
cement of the kind which is applied with a 
trowel Projecting nails, that might protrude 
through the new coating, should be removed or 
pounded down. The roof coating materials are 
prepared by the manufacturers to have the 
proper consistency, and no solvent or thinner 
should be added as any such solvent might be 
incompatible with the constituents of the com 
pound, and might have an adverse effect on its 
They 


applied with a stiff brush, and worked in well 


effectiveness and durability should be 


The coating materials tested by CR consisted 
essentially of asbestos fibers in a bituminous 
binding material, usually asphalt or a coal-tar 
composition, and, except Firntkote Static Asphalt, 
contained a solvent for the bituminous matter, in 
order to maintain the coating material in a 
viscous condition so that it could be spread by 
means of a brush; after application, the solvent 
evaporates, leaving a firm but somewhat resil- 
Che Flintkote Static Asphalt was of 
a different type, an emulsion, with the particles 


rent surlace 


of asphalt held in suspension in water in which 
asbestos fibers were in« orporated. 


It is essential that roof coatings contain a 
considerable proportion of mineral fiber to give 
filling 

after the solvent has evap- 


them body and power, and that the 
bituminous binder 
orated) remain somewhat flexible, but not be 
susceptible to softening at high summer tem- 
peratures to such an extent that the coating will 
sag. They should not become so brittle at low 
temperatures that they will crack or peel from 
metal surfaces. Federal specifications require 
that the material shall contain at least 60 percent 
of non-volatile matter, and shall have incor- 
porated in it from 5 to 25 percent of a suitable 
mineral filler The residue on ignition of the 
mineral filler shall not be less than 85 percent. 

Tests applied were designed to show confor- 
mance with the federal specifications, and to 
show probable resistance to weathering 

Non-volatile matter was determined by heat- 
ing at temperatures from about 220 to 230°! 
for 24 hours, and weighing 

The content of asbestos fiber was determined 
by extraction of the bituminous matter with 
benzol; the residue was then dried and 
weighed. 

A portion of the benzol extract was evaporated, 
and the bituminous matter that was recovered 
was tested to determine its hardness at 77°, by 
use of a needle penetrometer under a 100-gram 
load A soft bitumen is likely to produce a 
coating that is susceptible to sagging, and one 
that is too hard may produce a coating that is 
too brittle and therefore unduly subject to 
cracking. 

Sample coatings of each product were made on 
roofing felt and on tinplate, with the samples 
held on a slant. Each coating was applied ex- 
actly in acc ordance with the directions that were 
supplied by its respective manufacturer The 
consistency of each coating was noted, and the 
ease with which it was applied whether it 
spread readily without drawing or pulling All 
materials tested were found satisfactory in con- 
sistency, and all except Barrett Liquid Elastigum 
Roof Coating were satisfactory as to ease of ap- 
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plication. After the coatings had been allowed 
to dry in air for 24 hours, all were found to have 
set with only slight tackiness 
both 


tinplate were allowed to dry in a well-ventilated 


Coated samples on roofing felt and 


room for 1 hour, and then were placed in a 
Sh 


vertical position for ours in an oven at 140°. 
These then were examined for blistering and the 
extent of sag or slipping. The samples coated on 
roofing felt were examined for absorption of the 
coating into the felt, but no apprec iable absorp- 
tion was found in any sample; this was in con- 
formity with the federal specifications. Samples 
coated on tinplate were tested for cold bond by 
32° for 1 


hour, and bending quickly over a mandrel 1 inch 


exposing them to a temperature of 


in diameter; the specimens then were examined 
for cracking of the coating and for separation of 
metal and coating. 

All samples tested met the federal specifi 
cations of not less than 5 and not more than 25 
percent mineral filler 

As a practical test of weathering qualities, 
coatings were applied to smooth-surfaced pre- 
pared felt roofing and allowed to dry for 72 hours 
These samples then were placed in the National 
Carbon Accelerated Weathering Unit (National 
Carbon Co., Cleveland) for accelerated weather 
ing tests, to indicate probable life expectancies 


of the coatings. Each hour in the Weathering 


Asbestos 
Fiber 


Percent 


Non-Volatile 
Matter, Percent 


7 


Barrett Liquid 


fiastigum 


Carbocile 


Certain -teed 


Flintkote Roof 


Coating 


Federal 


Spec. SS-R-451 60 (minimum 


Penetration . 


Unit is considered to be roughly eq iivalent to one 
day of outdoor weathering The samples were 
examined every 100 hours to determine the 
approximate time of failure of each; tests were 
discontinued after 1500 hours (equivalent to 
approximately 4 years of outdoor exposure 
when all samples but one had failed. The de- 
terioration that took place was in the form ol 
erosion, cracking, blistering, or loss of ductility 


or represented a combination of these 


A. Recommended 


Flintkote Static Asphalt (Fibrated) (The Flintkote C 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 2 (,ave better 
performance on the Weathering U1 more than 
1500 hours of life 


less erosion during the test For that reason it ts 


than any other tested, and showed 
given a rating of A. Recommended despite the fact 
that its content of non-volatile matter was less than 
the 60° required by the federal specification, and the 
fact that it cracked and peeled when applied to 
metal (it was bent over a mandrel after exposure to a 
temperature of 32 It is believed less suitable for use 
on ‘metal surfaces (for which it would be rated B 
than the / product but 
as suitable, or perhaps mor 
Vanville t " im on surtaces ¢ thet 
Johns-Manvil shestos Fibro Roof Coating (Johns- 
Manville, 22 40 St., New York 16 Met all re- 
quirements of federal specification. Life on the 


Weathering Unit was between 1400 and 1500 hours 


Melting 

Point of 
Bitum- 
inous 
Base 


Cold 
Bend 
Blisters lest 


None ‘ O.K 


Cracks 


and peels 
OK 


No 
cracking 


Not over 


4 in ‘ or peeling 
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Division, 
Ne “ 


' 
Mat 


Asphalt. Unlike 


Flintkote Static Asphalt, it did not crack or peel from a 


second only to that of Flintkote 
st 
more 


The D | 


blisters deve 


is believed therefore to be 


ol 
indicated 


it 


the 


metal surface 
metal surfaces the 


that 


hardest 


suitable for coating 
bituminous 


ol 


tests the 


penetrometer 
matter in this product was the temperature 
products tested 

of the pre 


B. Intermediate Intermediate 


rtain-teed Prod 
\rdmore, Pa 
Che film sagged more than ', in. at 140°, and cracked 


when bent over an indrel at 32 otherwise 


B 4 Roof Coat 
I nidat 

ts Corp Lanca 
} 


(.reen 
140°: « 
of the 


it met the 
federal specification Life 
1200 and 1300 hours 


requirements of the in the 
Weathering Unit was between 
ni f Koot 
This prods 
C. Not Recommended “sine 


federa 


federal 


ot 


é 


t 


speciti 


Allied Chemical & 
York 6) 


during application 


140 
was between 500 and 600 hours 


ducts rated « 


1eTW Ist 
federal spec 


Unit was between 500 and 600 


fi 


Had 


Claims to n 


pecihication 


Life 


ther A 


MrZ1te 
The 
the 

incation 


fey 
, Por 


between 500 and 600 he 


Dye 


1 tendency 


eet tl 


but 


loped when samples were 


he Weathering 


the 


© re 


| 


I 


exposed 


less tha Le the 


> 
Re 


Life 


nmin 


Abridged Cumulative Index of Previous 1952 Consumers’ Research Bulletins 


Month and Pag 
each issue, page 


Month and Page 
“Athlete's foot,”’ fungistatic 
dusting powders? 
Automobiles 
anti-freezes, publication, 
review 
carburetor troubles 
mirrors, accessory? 
motor tune-up gauges? Apr.. 
19521 May, 5-7: June, 
July, 5-9; Aug., 5-16 
radiators, anti-rust 
preparations? 
tire rotation 


Editorial 
Aug., 3-4 
Flashlights? June, 17-1 
Fluoridated table salt, possible 
effect on teeth 
Fluoridation of water sup- 
plies 
editorial, Mar.., 
Flytrap, outdoor 
Food 
canned, effect on quality by 
spray residues 
cheese, processed 
treated wrappers, danger 
freezing, booklet, review 
frozen, refrigerator stor- 
aget 
popularity 
gelatin desserts and pie 
fillings? 
juices, citrus fruit 
use harmful 
livestock, antibiotics in feed 
danger to consumers Aug 
milk, excessive use of, and mal- 
nutrition in children Aug... 
phosphates and phosphoric 
acid, undesirable ingredi- 
ents? Mar., 14-17; Apr., 
preserved by atomic radiation 
undesirable 
restaurants, roadside, poor 


, 23-24 uly, 
Jan., 
June, Feb., 


18-19; May, 26; June, 
Nv 


June, 
chemically - 
June, 


May, 19-21 
Feb., 11 


Raby carriage, portable 
combinationt 

Bandage, new adhesive! 

Basements, wet, no cure-allt July, 28-29 

Beaters, eg2, handt 

Bedspring support? 

Beverages, carbonated, storage 

Binoculars and opera 
glasses! 

Boats, small, 
pleasuret Mar., 5-10; June, 8 

Books, home reference, for the 
handymant Mar., 20-21; A 


Apr., 
July, 20 excessive 
July, 


Aug., 20-24 


, 23-24 


» 21-22 
, 25-26 
16-18 


Can openers editorial, Jur 
Chairs, lounget 
Cigarettes, nicotine contentt.May, 


Cleaner, for brass, copper, and 


Aug., 


0 July 


e 
2 


8 


5 


3-4, 9 


4 


ay, 22 


3 


4 


17-21 


5 


, «4 


3 


5 


3 


Metal products, sharp edges 


Mildew, prevention 


Moth controls, effectiveness 


Motion picturest 
Motors, outboard? 


Obesity, sign of malnutrition 


Oil-burner tanks, rust 


inhibitort 


Paint, old, cracks 
Phonograph recordst 
Photographic equipment 


cameras, 8 
picture? 


mm 


miniature t 


May 


roll-film?t 
twin-lenst 


slide projectors and table 


viewers? 


Month and Page 


motion 


12 


May, 
May, 


Plumbing service contracts 


Radio- phonograph 


amplifierst 


— 
eb 


high-fidelity, handbook, 


review 


preamplifiers? 


tuner, 


Razor, safety? 


factory? 


AM- 


FM? 


Reducing device, unsatis- 


Aug.. 


June, 


4 
a3 
3 


each issue 


July 


Aug.. 


Aug., 28- 


Apr.. 


13- 


17 
38 
2” 


25 


each issue 


Feb., 19 
July. 
July, 
July, 


Jan., 20- 


Aug., 


nent 
21 


May, 23 


June, 


June, 20- 


Apr., 


18- 


bronzet Jan., 
Clothing 
fabrics, “‘taffetized” finish 
rinse, anti-static} Aug., 
footwear, rubber? Feb., 10-11 
rainboots, women's? Aug., 17- 
hangers, skirt}. Feb., 29-30; June, 
hats, men's? Apr., 11-12 
care May, 15 
lint remover? July, 4 
suits, men's, Palm Beach, 
special price Aug., 3 
underwear, men's? May, 8-10 
Coffee maker, advertising claims Aug., 4 
Corrections and emendationst Feb., 20 
Mar., 19; Apr., 25; May, 18; June, 24 
July, 29, 4 


Aug 


Coametics, cold-wave 
preparationst May, 
lipsticks? Mar., 11-12 
shampoos and rinses contain- 
ing coal-tar dyes, hazard. June, 3 
sunburn preventives, two 
types July, 4 
Crabgrass, control Mar., 4, 29 
Dishes, plastict July, 10-12 
Drugs, new and unfamiliar, caution 
necessary Mar., PO; Apr., 4; May, 12 
Dry-cleaning fluids, household, 


precautionary labeling July, 3-4 
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food quality 
Food-and-freezer plans 
Freezer, home food June, | 
insurance, against failure 
and food spoilage 


Gasoline hose nozzles, automatic 


fire hazard 
Grass trimming device? 


Heating padst 


Incinerators, household 

Inks, writing? 

Insect stings, treatment 

Insecticides, potential hazard 

to human beings! Feb., 

vaporizing devices 

Iron cord guidet 

Ironing boardst 
pad, foam-rubbert 

Irons, steam? 


Jars, refrigerator 

Knife sharpeners? 

Leather dressings} 
Lipotropic factors or agents 


Lunch box, electrically 
heated t 


Sewing device, novelty? June 
Shock hazard, elec- 

trical Mar 
Silver, cleaning and polishing! 
‘Soil conditioners’ t A 
Sponge, kitchen, stainless steel? 
Starches, plastict 
Steel tapes and tape rules? 
Stove, pocket; heat tablets? 
Studs, wall, device for locating! 


July, 21-25 
6: Aug., 19 
26; Apr... 


Aug., 4 June, 


July, 3 
June, 14 Jan., 
Mar 
Feb., 5-9 Mar., 
Television receiverst Jan., 10-12 
Television servicing, pamphiet, 
review 
s Tennis balls? 
4; June, 28 Toasters, automatict 
July, 9% Travel, booklets on 
Jan., 12 
Feb., 25-26 
May, 30 
Jan., 5-9 


Aug., 26-28 


Apr 
June, 


Vacuum bottlest 
Apr., 


Feb.. 
May, 


Washing machinest 
Watches? 
Workshop tool, homet 


Mar., 30 


Mar., 22-25 


July, 
June, 9-11 
tendicate 


Feb., 22-23 included 


> 


Mar., 


3-4; July, 


May, 13- 


20 
20 
20 
20 
23 
33 
a 


28 


21 
29 





een ebevea re) MAY Colateye 


HIS section aims to give critical consumers a 
digest of opinion trom a wide range of mo- 
tion picture reviews, including the motion pi 
ture trade press, leading newspapers and maga- 


zines — some 19 different periodicals in all. The 


motion picture ratings which follow thus do not 


represent the judgment of a single person, but 


are based on an analysis of critics’ reviews 


he sources of the reviews are 


i Cue, Daily Nex 


Nationa! Board Review of M cion Picture Inc 
rhe figures preceding the title of the picture 
indicate the number of critics who have been 
judged to rate the film A (recommended), B 
intermediate), or C (not recommended) on its 
entertainment values 
\udience suitability is indicated by “A” for 
adults, ““Y"’ for young people (14-18), and ‘‘( 
for children, at the end of each line 
Descriptive abbreviations are as follows 
ad adventure mel -melodrama 
me musical 
mystery 
~dramatization of a r 
rom-—romance 
<s—science fiction 
crime and captur soe —sociai-problem drama 
documentary trar—travelogue 
drama wer—<dealing with the lives of 
fantasy people in wartime 
founded on historical incident we s—western 
Cc 
8 Aaron Slick from Punkin 
Crick mus-com-c A 
About Face mus-com-c A 
Actors and Sin dr A 
African Treasure mel AY( 
Aladdin and His Lamp fan-c AY( 
Anthony of Padua (Italian biog AY( 
Anything Can Happen com AY( 
Apache Country wes AY( 
As You Were war-com AY( 
Assassin for Hire cri-mel A 
Atomic City, The cri-mel AY( 
Bad Lord Byron, The (British) 
Bal Tabarin miu 
Barbed Wire mus-we 
Battle at Apache Pass, The we 
Behind Closed Shutters (Italian 
Belle of New York, The... mus-com-~ 
Belles on Their Toes 
Beware, My Lovely 
Big Sky, The 
Big Trees, The 
Birthright 
Black Hills Ambush 
Black Lash, The 
Border Saddlemates 
Brave Warrior 
Brief Rapture (Italian 
Brigand, The 
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Pictures 


Bronco Buster 
Bugles in the Afternoon 
Cage of Gold (British 
California Conquest 
Captive City, The 
Carbine Williams 
Carrie 

Carson City 

Clash by Night 
Colorado Sundown 
Confidence Girl 
Cripple Creek 


Danger is a Woman (French mel 


Deadline U.S.A. 
Death of a Salesman 


1 
Daughter of the Sands (French fan A 
i 


Denver & Rio Grande, The 


Desert Passage 

Desert Pursuit 
Diplomatic Courier 
Don't Bother to Knock 


Duel at Silver Creek, The 


mci 
dr 
AY< 


Edward and Caroline (French 


Encore 
Fabulous Senorita, The 
Faithful City, The 


Fall of the House of Usher, 


The (British) 
Fearless Fagan 
Fighter, The 
First Time, The 
Five Fingers 
Flesh and Fury 


war-com 4 


Franchise Affair, The (British). mys-dr 


Francis Goes to West Point 


Geisha Girl 

Girl in White, The 

Glory Alley 

Gobs and Gals 

Green Glove, The 

Half-Breed, The 

Has Anybody Seen My 
Gal? 

Here Come the Marines 

Hideout, The (British) 

High Noon 

High Treason (British 

Hold That Line 

Holiday for Sinners 

Hoodlum Empire 

I Dream of Jeanie 

If Moscow Strikes 

In the Circus Arena 
USSR 


Island of Desire (formerly 


Saturday Island) 
Island Rescue (British) 
Ivanhoe 
Ivory Hunter (British) 
Jack and the Beanstalk 
Jet Job 
Jour de Fete (French 
Jumping Jacks 
Junction City 


com AY( 
mel A 
biog AY( 


dr 


1 
mus-com A 
crt-mel A 

i 


MUS - We S-< 


mus-com-c AY( 
com A 

cri-mel A 

wes A 
mys-mel AY( 
com AY¢ 

dr i 

cri-mel AY( 


mus-biog-c AY( 


war-doc AY( 


dr- 1 
war-com AY( 
nov-c AY( 
dr-« 1¥¢ 
com-c Y¢ 

mel AY( 

m AY 


war-mus-com AY( 


m us-we ive 


Jungle Jim in the Forbidden 


Land 
Just Across the Street 


adv-c 
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Kangaroo mel-c A Rough, Tough West 
Kansas Territory wes-c AY( f Royal Journey 
Katy's Love Affair (British) dr A : Sally and Saint Anne 
Kid Monk Baroni mel A San Francisco Story, The 
Kisenga, Man of Africa (British). dr-c A Scaramouche 
Lady in the Iron Mask adv-c AY( 3 Scarlet Angel 
Lady with a Lamp, The 3 Secret Flight (British 

British) biog AY( 5 Shadow in the Sky 
Laramie Mountains u AY( She's Working Her Way 
Last Musketeer, The wes Through College 
Latuko Simple Case of Money, A 
Leadville Gunslinger wes (French) 
Life of Donizetti, The 5 Singin’ in the Rain 

Italian) nus-tiog f Skirts Ahoy! 
Lion and the Horse, The t Sky is Red, The (Italian) 
Loan Shark el . Sniper, The 
Love is Better Than Ever 5 Something to Live For 
Lovely to Look At ) Son of Paleface 
Loyola The Soldier Saint Sound Off 

Spanish bio Spider and the Fly, The 
Lydia Bailey adt British 
Ma and Pa Kettle at the Fair ) 5 St. Matthew Passion 
Macao l Austrian 
Magic Garden, The $} Stage to Blue River 

(So. African) fan 2 Steel Fist, The 
Malia (Italian . 7 Steel Town 
Man Bait 1 5 Stolen Face 
Man from the Black Hills, The w: 3 3 Story of Robin Hood, The 
Man in the White Suit, 5 2 Story of Will Rogers, The 

The (British) 1 7 Strange World 
Mara Maru m 7 Stronghold 
Marry Me (British) } 5 Tale of Five Women, A 
Marrying Kind, The 1 ; Talk About a Stranger 
Maytime in Mayfair (British om-< 5 Target 
Merry Widow, The mu . 5 } Tarzan's Savage Fury 
Miserables, Les (Italian $+ Texas City 
Miss Italy (Italian) dr Thief of Damascus 
Miss Julie (Swedish dr 3 This Woman is Dangerous 
Models, Inc. cri-mel 7 Three for Bedroom C 
Montana Territory wes-c AY( Three Sinners (French) 
Mr. Lord Says No! (British) com . Thrill That Kills, The (Italian 
Murder in the Cathedral (British). dr Tomorrow is Too Late (Italian 
Mutiny hist-mel-c AY( Trail Guide 
My Six Convicts mel Treasure of Lost Canyon 
My Son, John propaganda-mel-dr A} Under the Paris Sky (French 
Narrow Margin, The cri-mel A Valley of the Eagles 
Never Take No for an Answer Viva Zapata! 

(Italian) dr AY( Voice in Your Heart, A 
New China, The (USSR trav-c A (Italian) 
New Israel, The (Israeli) doc AY( Volcano (Italian 
Night Raiders wes AY( Waco 
Night Stage to Galveston... mus-wes AY( Wagons West 
No Resting Place (British) i Wait Till the Sun Shines, 
No Room for the Groom oO Nellie 
Okinawa war-dr A) Walk East on Beacon 
Oklahoma Annie mus-com- Wall of Death (British) 
One Big Affair Washington Story, The 
One Minute to Zero war-mel Water Birds 
Outcast of the Islands Waterfront Women (British 
Outcasts of Poker Flat, The We're Not Married 
Outlaw Women When in Rome 
Pace that Thrills, The Where's Charley? mus- 
Paris Nights (French) Whispering Smith vs. Scotland 
Pat and Mike Yard 
Paula White Corridors (British 
Perfectionist, The (French) Wild Heart, The 
Pictura An Adventure in Art Wild Horse Ambush 
Pride of St. Louis, The Wild Stallion 
Prize, The (French) Winning Team, The 
Quiet Man, The With a Song in My Heart mu 
Rancho Notorious we s-« Without Warning cri 
Red Ball Express war-mel AY(¢ Woman in Question, The cri-mel 
Red Planet Mars sci World in His Arms, The mel-c AY( 
Red Snow war-mel . 8 Yank in Indo-China, A war-mel AY( 
Retreat, Hell! You Can't Beat the Irish 
Return of the Texan dr « (British) 
Roaring City 5 Young and the Damned, The 
Rodeo mel-c . (Mexican) 
Rose of Cimarron 1 Young Man with Ideas 
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The Consumers Observation Post 


Continued from page 4) 


tion. 


our low opinion of the manner in which they are used. 


We are therefore pieased to find that an outstanding retailer shares 
Max Hess, Jr., 


president of a well-known jdepartment store, is reported by a refrigeration 
trade journal as commenting that the alert businessman who is in close 
touch with his market can do a better job of analysis himself. Mr. Hess 
cited as an example the fact that people on the sales floor have known for 
some months that there was considerable demand for low-priced table-model 
TV sets, but the manufacturers put heavy promotion behind impressive com- 
bination sets that were too expensive for the Hess Brothers’ customers 
Instead of advising manufacturers to bring out more popularly-priced TV 


sets, the marketing experts, according to Mr. Hess, 


suggested giving a free 


lamp with every big set, equipping sets with portable bars, or offering a 


raffle ticket to Bermuda. 


* * 7 


IN DISCUSSING THE ROLE OF AIR, WATER, AND FOOD as 
R. Wilson, of the Council on 


of toxic materials, Dr. J 


means for the intake 
Food and Nutrition 


of the American Medical Association brought up the subject of the lindane 
vaporizers, for killing insects indoors which involve dangers to health, 
and questioned the right of one man to contaminate another man’s air The 


same argument might well be applied, and with equal justification, 


pulsory consumption of fluoridated drinking water 


to com- 





Look it up in 
Consumers’ Research Bulletin first! 


Don’t guess! 


@ By studying Consumers’ Research Bulletin before you buy new house- 
hold equipment, you may be saved many unfortunate mistakes. That's the 
consensus of opinion from a number of CR subscribers who write enthusi- 
astic letters telling us how much they have benefited from their subscrip- 
tions to CR Bulletin. In the field of household appliances, particularly, 
you, too, will find it helpful to consult CR's detailed reports on freezers, 
refrigerators, vacuum cleaners, washing machines, clothes dryers, and 
ironers, in order to determine which make or model will be the most effi- 
cient and effective in your particular circumstances. Then there are other 
large purchases on which CR Bulletins provide specific, unbiased, scientific 
information that will enable the consumer to pick his way through a 
maze of glittering generalities and help him to select a product on its 
merits. Automobiles, television, high-fidelity radio, and cameras, for 
example, are just a few of the fields in which CR makes tests of widely- 
distributed makes and brands and presents ratings by brand name on the 
basis of laboratory findings. 


@ If you are interested in protecting your pocketbook by every possible 
means, in these days of high prices, why delay longer? Just turn the 
page. Fill out the convenient order blank and return it with your check 
now while you are thinking about it! 





Convenient for looking up a wide 
range of CR's previous ratings is 
the big, new Annual Cumulative 
Bulletin, more than 200 pages 
packed with money-saving infor 
mation. The volume is fully in- 
dexed for ready reference. Send 
in your order today in order to be 
one of the first to receivé a copy 
just of the press! 
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USERS OF MOTOR VEHICLES in the United States paid an annual bill of 
four and a half billion dollars in 1951 in special automotive taxes, re- 
ports Automotive Facts, April 1952 Furthermore, the magazine estimates 
that one-eighth of ail tax revenue in this country comes directly from the 
use, manufacture, and sale of motor vehicles or automotive equipment, and 
points out that motorists find themselves paying a heavy share of govern- 
ment expenses with only a fractional return in the form of better roads or 
other direct benefits. Of $2000 paid for a new car, something like $614 is 
for taxes. 


* _ * 


SANFORIZED GARMENTS have by definition a shrinkage of one percent or 
less when they are laundered. It appears, however, that a new factor has 
been introduced with home installations of automatic dryers that may affect 
the "Sanforized" products adversely. A recent issue of Men’s Wear reports 
that an executive of one of the best-known companies in the men’s under- 
garment field commented that a fabric rated as having less than one percent 
residual shrinkage, actually shrank five percent when put through an auto- 
matic clothes dryer 


* > >. 


NEW OR NEWLY TESTED: 


Pump It, "the perfect tomato ketchup dispenser" (Pump-It, Inc., Holly- 
wood, Calif.). $1 (by mail, included postage). Available also from a num- 
ber of novelty mail-order houses. Gadget of red plastic was designed to 
dispense ketchup by being inserted into the conventional long—necked 
ketchup bottle. Consisted essentially of a spout, pumping head, and long 
tube, with a spring claimed to be made of stainless steel and mounted in 
neoprene rubber. Was easily inserted and effective in operation. In use 
test, it sometimes became clogged if it were not removed and washed after 
each meal to prevent ketchup from drying out in tube. Occasionally failed 
to function when ketchup was low in the bottle, but twisting of tube to an- 
other direction was found to remedy the difficulty, as a rule. Would prob- 
ably be more effective for diners and lunch counters than the average home, 
unless ketchup were used frequently and in considerable quantity. Children 
would undoubtedly find Pump It an entertaining addition to the family table. 





Consumers’ Research, Inc. Please check your preference: 
Washington, N. J. r Lenclose $5.00 (Canada & foreign, $5.50) for 


—~ one year's subscription to Consumers’ Re- 


. sa search Bulletin monthly (12 issues) AND the 
Please enter my order as checked. It is under new 1952-53 Annual Cumulative Bulletin, off 


stood that my handling of any CR material ‘ . 

which is marked ‘‘The analyses of commodities, a ipa itn to nate — 

products, or merchandise appearing in thisissue § — New _J Renewal 

of the Consumers’ Research Bulletin are for the 

sole information of Consumers’ Research sub- lI enclose $3 (Canada & foreign, $3.50) for 


scribers’’ will be in accordance with that direc- —~ one year’s subscription to Consumers’ Re- 
tion. search Bulletin monthly (12 issues). 


BEGIN SUBSCRIPTION WITH ISSUE _ New | Renewal 


r) Lenclose $3.25 (Canada & foreign, $3.50) for 
PLEASE SIGN IN LONGHAND -~ a subscription to the new 1952-53 Annual 
Cumulative Bulletin alone, off the press in 
September 1952. 
STREET 


I enclose $2.00 (Canada & foreign, $2.25) for 

a copy of the new 1952-53 Annual Cumula- 
tive Bulletin, off the press in September 1952. 
Since I am a subscriber to Consumers’ Re- 
search Bulletin (12 issues), I am entitled to 
the special rate. 


CITY & ZONE 


BUSINESS OR PROFESSION 
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Phonograph Records 


BY WALTER 


Please Not In the ratings AA indicates highly r 
Although nearly all new releases of sertous musi 


ratings 


Beethoven: Concert 
Philharmonia Orchestra under von Karajan Columbia 
ML 4535. $5.45. It is difficult to choose the most ou 


tanding LP of the half-dozen Giesekings Columbia has ju 


No. 4. Gieseking (piano 


released Sut for great music, superb playing and go 


recording, | prefer this one The piano tone of these disk 
is slightly muffled (requiring more brilliance for an AA 
rating) but it 
ionally there is a slight pitch waver, as in so many p 
recordings. But always n Debussy, Franck, Bral 
Schumann, Mozart, Beethoven here is the sensitiv 
Interpretation AA 
Fidelity of Recording A 


rich and the dynamic range is wide eS 


illuminating playing of Gieseking 


Beethoven: Sonata \ 
Decea DL 9587. $5.85 
of the 32 Beethoven piano sonatas played by Kempff on 15 


Kempff (pian 


- } 
Decca has completed the releas« 


disks \ decade ago this feat would have rated headlines 

n the phonographic world But so numerous are t 

eleases of great music today to feed the estimated 

million phonograph turntables now in this country 

percent more than in 1945 that it is in danger of 

overlooked The playing of the 

typical of the releases as a whole 

solid The recording, while not up to t 

satistactory bright, a litdle thin, faint surface hiss an 
Interpretation AA 

Fidelity of Recording A 


few crackles 


Bizet: The Pearl Fisher Dobbs, Seri, Borthayre, Ma 

el under Leibowitz 6 sides, Renaissance SX 205 

$17.85. Bizet’s first major work is delightfully me 

but without the pungent drama of Carmen T he 

juite capable, though tenor Seri has munor troubk 

the high notes. Wide range recording (a bit coarse) mack 
Interpretation A 

Fidelity of Recording A 


n France 


Brahms: Concerio in | Stern with the Royal P 
harmonic Orchestra under Beecham dumbia ML 4530 
$5.45 The first two movements of this great concer 
make dull listening as performed here, and the third move 
ment discloses something less than satisfactory playing | 


Stern Recording lacks full brilliance 


though it glows 
Interpretation B 
Fidelity of Recording A 
Chopin: Waltse Lipatti (piano). Columbia ML 4522 
$5.45 The fourteen waltzes are better heard two or three 


at a time rather than at one sitting \greeable playing 


that comes through without much personality, but do« 
avoid overstatement Warm, resonant recording 

Interpretation A 

Fidelity of Recording A 


Mozart: Concerto for Harp and Flute (K 299 Mess 
Wagner with the Ton-Studio Orchestra, Stuttgart u 
Lund and Horn Concerto No. 1 (K 412), Goermer with « 
orchestra. Period SPLP 544. $5.95. Delightful, off 
beaten-path concertos Excellent performances The 
recording of the flute and harp concerto is close-in and w 
The horn conce 
Interpretation AA 
Fidelity of Recording A 


range and would benefit by more depth 
s better 


GRUENINGER 


1, recommend mmended 


Puccini: Le 
under Loibner 6 sides 


Boesch, en 
199-80. $6.57 
respectable economy t " d have beer 


more 
welcome betore the suan th » loscanini-RCA 
Victor Set LM 6006 t it $11.44 but 
t may be bought for 30°; less (plus postage and shipping 
slong with nearly all other LP's from San m 235 W 
49 St.. New York 19, as well as ot! throughout 
country So the price differential is ind Tos 
canin well worth the difference interpre tation B 
Fidelity of Recording A 


Strauss: Der Rosenkavalter I ile ct | and Finak 
Act IIL. Lemnitz, von Milinkowik rot c., under 
Leitner. Decca DL 9606. $5 


ntrospective, poignan Mc 


marschall 


oses Act | 


ontext an 


aS 
difficult to put over when 

Tiana Lemnitz hast succeeded her he closing of the 
opera overside 


sung. Well er 


“« beautifully 
Interpretation A 
Fidelity of Recording A 


Sy nphon 
Ravel's Rag 
\ by Sar 
1 nite 
hest record of 


Interpretation AA 
Fidelity of Recording AA 


Highly re mmencte bird « } 
braries, and educational use 
OTHER LP’S HIGHLY RECOMMENDED 
(for interpretation and for fidelity) 
BARTOK RECORDS Liszt: 
Klagen and | rt vee 
Kabos (pias BRS 91 
Serly: Sonat ’ 
Stravinsky: Swtte /ta 
BRS 908 
DECCA Stravinsky: 
Orchestra & Hindemith: 
(irc hestr Scocrety J he ~ 
Vaughan Williams: 
Fuct vio ‘ 
& Tansman: 
DL 9625 
HAYDN SOCII 
Lal 


622? 


Mozart: Clarinet Cone 
iz V ( hamilx (dro le ofl 
Danish St tacdio under Woldike & Haydn: 
phe 7 ame Or HSL 1047 
MERCUR ta j P Romantic Pi 
PERIOD 
Janos Starker 
CCA VICTOR Liszt: Rhapsodie Espagnole & Mozart: 
ncerto No. 26. (Gina Bachauer (piano) with the New 


London Orch ra under Shermatr LM 9000 


ind 6 
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